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STATE  OF  MARYLAND 
ADVISORY  COUNCIL  FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
2100  Guilford  Avenue 
Baltimore,  Maryland  21218 

January  31,  1966 

THE  HONORABLE  J.  MILLARD  TAWES 
Governor,  State  of  Maryland 
Annapolis,  Maryland 

Your  Excellency: 

In  accordance  with  the  provision  of  the  laws  of  Maryland,  I  have 
the  honor  to  present  to  you  herewith,  the  Second  Annual  Report  of  the 
Advisorj'^  Council  for  Higher  Education. 

During  the  past  year,  the  Council  has  devoted  its  major  effort 
toward  the  development  of  the  Master  Plan  for  the  Expansion  of  Higher 
Education  as  you  urged  in  your  letter  of  July  1,   1964.    To  pro%i.de  the 
"thoughtful  study  and  deliberation"  required  for  such  a  momentous  task, 
the  Council  enlarged  the  base  of  its  deliberations  by  the  establishment 
of  seven  committees  composed  of  sevent>'^- eight  outstanding  lay  and  pro- 
fessional citizens  of  Maryland.    The  contribution  of  these  persons  and 
of  numerous  organizations  who  gave  additional  insights  to  the  Council 
through  their  reactions  to  the  "Working  Papers"  of  the  committees  is 
gratefully  acknowledged.    The  contents  of  this  report  are  largely  the 
distillation  of  the  fine  ideas  presented  by  these  committee  members. 
A  supplement  containing  the  "Working  Papers"  of  the  Coimcil's  com- 
mittees is  provided  in  addition  to  this  basic  report. 

The  Council  recognizes  that  even  with  the  assistance  of  outstanding 
lay  and  educational  leaders  in  the  State,  a  Master  Plan  w^orked  out  in  de- 
tail with  all  the  costs,  and  procedures  for  implementing  it,  could  not  be 
achieved  within  the  available  time.    The  Council  feels,  however,  that 
this  report  provides  a  firm  foundation  for  further  development  of  "pro- 
grams for  the  orderly  growth  and  overall  development  of  the  State's 
system  of  public  higher  education".    Indeed,  the  Council  conceives  of 
Marshland's  Master  Plan  as  being  a  living  and  constantly  evolving  plan 
not  wTitten  in  tablets  of  stone  but  adaptable  to  meeting  the  new  needs  of 
the  State  as  they  become  apparent.     The  Council  pledges  its  continued 
efforts  in  providing  "an  effective  instrument  for  planning  the  ejqjansion 
of  higher  education  for  Maryland". 

Respectfully, 

DR.  G.  RUSSELL  TATU:^!,  Chairman 
DR.  SHERMAN  E.  FLANAGAN,  Vice- 
Chair  man 
HENRY  J.  KNOTT,  Secretary 
WILLIAM  P.  CHAFFINCH 
ROY  TASCO  DAVIS 
DOROTHY  S.  MALTBIE 
BENJAMIN  B.  ROSENSTOCK 
DR.   HENRY  C.  WELCOME 
ELLERY  B.  WOOD  WORTH 
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PREFACE 

This  second  report  of  the  present  Advisory  Council  for  Higher 
Education  represents  the  continued  cooperative  efforts  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  people.     The  first  report  published  in  January  1965,  set  the 
stage  for  the  way  in  which  the  Council  would  proceed  in  the  develop- 
ment of  a  Master  Plan.    At  that  time,  the  Council  decided  to  develop 
the  Master  Plan  with  the  assistance  of  outstanding  professional  and 
lay  citizens  within  the  State.    Maryland  has  been  most  fortunate  in  ob- 
taining the  services  of  the  knowledgeable  and  dedicated  persons  whose 
names  appear  in  the  listing  of  committee  membership  noted  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages.     Their  wise  counsel  and  assistance  is  gratefully  acknow- 
ledged. 

The  process  of  "self- study"  followed  in  Maryland  may  take  more 
time  in  arriving  at  specific  recommendations  for  a  Master  Plan  for 
Higher  Education  in  the  State  than  would  have  been  taken  if  a  group  of 
outside  consultants  had  been  employed  to  draft  a  Master  Plan  as  has  been 
done  in  some  states.    Each  approach,  of  course,  has  merit,  but  the 
Council  and  its  staff  feel  that  the  continued  involvement  of  its  citizens 
in  the  actual  planning  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  higher  edu- 
cation in  Marj^and  together  with  the  specialized  expertise  of  consultants 
on  specific  issues,  is  in  the  long  run,  the  most  effective  procedure  in 
this  State. 

The  Council  is  also  indebted  to  a  number  of  other  persons  besides 
those  who  ser\'ed  on  committees.     The  Southern  Regional  Educational 
Board  and  particularly  Dr.  Winfred  L.   Godwin,  Director;  Dr.  A.J. 
Brumbaugh,  Research  Consultant;  and  Dr.  James  L.  Miller,  Jr.  ,  As- 
sociate Director  for  Research  provided  many  helpful  ideas  in  terms  of 
their  wide  experience.     The  Council  also  acknowledges  the  splendid  co- 
operation both  at  the  professional  and  secretarial  level  of  those  persons 
who  kept  the  work  of  the  Council  moving  during  the  initial  period  of  the 
Council's  activities  when  its  staff  consisted  of  only  the  Director  and  his 
secretary.     These  persons  who  worked  on  a  part-time  basis  particularly 
during  the  summer  months  are:    Michael  B.  Grossman,  Christopher  S. 
Rhines,  Alan  F.   Patrick,  ^Michael  Steinberg,  MaryE.  Barr,   Patricia 
M.  Glodek,  Syhia  Brooks,  and  Patricia  Schlottenmeier. 

The  Director  wishes  to  take  this  opportunity  to  thank  his  staff 
who  produced  an  overwhelming  amount  of  work  in  a  relatively  short 
amount  of  time  including  the  numerous  drafts  of  committee  minutes 
and  recommendations  that  have  preceded  this  report  and  the  supple- 
ment to  it.    These  staff  members  are:   Dr.  Joseph  F.  Keimig,  Spe- 
cialist in  Higher  Education  Finance;  Mr.  Sheldon  H.  Knorr,  Specialist 
in  Higher  Education  Information,  Mrs.   Lauretta  C.  Coney,  Secretary 
to  the  Director;  :\Irs.  Joyce  D.  Kahl,  Staff  Secretary;  and  Mrs. 
Geraldine  Cumberledge,  Report  Typist. 
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The  Council  and  staff  are  fortunate  in  pursuing  their  efforts  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Maryland  in  the  climate  of  cooperation  and 
unified  endeavor  that  have  characterized  their  working  relationships 
with  the  persons  and  agencies  with  whom  they  have  worked  and  willingly 
assume  their  continued  responsibility  to  make  that  work  a  worthwhile 
contribution  to  achieving  the  goals  of  higher  education  in  Maryland. 


Wesley  N,  Dorn 
Director 
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INTRODUCTION 


Planning  for  the  development  and  expansion  of  higher  education 
has  been  a  vital  concern  of  every  progressive  state  in  the  Union.    The 
State  of  Maryland,  as  evidenced  by  its  repeated  appointments  of  Com- 
missions to  stud}-  its  educational  framework  since  1921,  has  been  an 
active  participant  in  this  national  concern  for  the  orderly  growth  of 
higher  education.     The  present  administration  of  Maryland,  respond- 
ing to  the  recurrent  recommendations  of  previous  Commissions  for 
the  establishment  of  a  permanent  body  to  guide  the  development  of 
higher  education  created  the  existing  Advisory  Council,  in  1964, 
through  legislative  enactment. 

The  dynamic  nature  of  education,  and  of  higher  education  in  par- 
ticular in  the  coming  decades,  requires  careful  planning  leading  to  the 
eventual  evolution  of  a  comprehensive  Master  Plan.     The  nine  mem- 
bers of  the  Maryland  Ad\'isor\-  Council  appointed  by  the  Governor  with 
the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  are  charged  \nth  the  responsi- 
bilits'  for  the  development  of  such  a  Master  Plan. 

From  the  outset,  the  members  of  the  Council  recognized  the 
importance  as  well  as  the  immensity  of  the  task  to  be  undertaken.    It 
realized,  as  did  Governor  Tawes  himself,  that  such  a  Master  Plan 
could  be  formulated  only  after  "thoughtful  study  and  deliberation''  had 
been  given  to  the  multitude  of  issues  involved. 

A  major  difference  in  the  approach  taken  by  this  Council,  as 
compared  with  pre\ious  Commissions,  is  that  studies  bj'  a  continuing 
body  such  as  the  Advisor^'  Council  for  Higher  Education,   should  be 
made  in  more  depth  than  is  usually  done,   should  give  all  points  of 
\'iew,  not  merely  those  that  support  a  given  position,  and  should  be 
considered  not  in  terms  of  an  imm.ediate  objective,  but  in  terms  of  a 
pattern  of  growth  which  is  part  of  a  well-devised  ^Master  Plan  con- 
stantly re\i.ewed  and  revised  as  conditions  require. 

Differences  of  opinion  exist  as  to  what  a  Master  Plan  should  in- 
clude.   To  some,  a  Master  Plan  is  merely"  a  statement  of  guiding 
principles.    To  others,  a  Master  Plan  is  a  series  of  specific  state- 
ments which  spell  out  precisely  such  items  as  courses  that  an  institu- 
tion may  offer,  the  admissions  requirements  in  each  institution,  the 
minimum  and  maximum  size  of  institutions,  etc.     The  Council's  con- 
cept of  a  Master  Plan  encompasses  general  guidelines  as  well  as 
recommendations  directed  to  specific  issues  —  both,  however, 
developed  in  accord  with  a  comprehensive  framework  or  conception  of 
public  and  private  institutions  to  achieve  orderly  and  coordinated 
growth  in  higher  education. 
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COUNCIL  PROCEDURES 


The  drafting  of  a  Master  Plan  that  is  both  comprehensive  and 
meaningful  requires  considerable  time  devoted  to  study  and  delibera- 
tion by  knowledgeable  people.    At  the  very  outset,  the  Council  estab- 
lished three  kinds  of  committees  —  policy,  data,  and  special  —  to 
assist  in  its  investigative  and  conmiimicative  work.    To  serve  on 
these  committees,  the  Council  sought  and  obtained  the  services  of 
seventy-eight  outstanding  lay  and  professional  persons  representative 
of  public  and  private  educational  institutions  and  agencies  as  well  as 
of  business  and  general  citizen  interests.    The  Council  now  has  the 
services  of  a  professional  staff  consisting  of  a  director  and  two  full- 
time  staff  specialists,  supplemented  by  part-time  associates. 

The  Council  and  its  staff  conceive  of  the  evolution  of  a  Master 
Plan  as  a  process  involving  several  progressive  steps: 

1.  The  delineation  and  preliminary  discussion  of  the  vari- 
ous issues  to  be  considered. 

2.  The  development  of  "Working  Papers"  setting  forth 
the  circumstances  and  conditions  relevant  to  the 
present  state  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  and 
presenting  tentative  judgments  ejqDressed  as  sug- 
gested recommendations  with  implications  pertinent 
to  the  orderly  growth  of  an  effective  and  efficiently 
coordinated  framework  of  higher  education  indicated. 

3.  The  obtaining  of  reactions  to  the  "Working  Papers" 
and  the  recommendations  and  the  weighing  of  opinions 
and  data  presented  by  interested  agencies  and  the 
citizens  of  the  State. 

4.  The  formulation  of  more  definitive  reconamendations 
to  be  presented  to  the  Governor  and  the  General 
Assembly  in  order  to  guide  state-wide  policy 
decisions  and  to  initiate  expansion  and  changes  in 
accord  with  a  broad-based  Master  Plan  for  the  con- 
tinued and  flexible  development  of  higher  education. 

5.  The  development  of  extensive  and  intensive  research 
studies  in  major  areas  of  consideration  and  the  on- 
going evaluation  of  proposals  and  recommendations. 

6.  The  preparation  of  programs  as  part  of  the  Master 
Plan  "for  the  orderly  growth  and  overall  development 
of  the  State  system  of  public  higher  education.  " 
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The  Ad\dsory  Council  has  met  at  least  once  a  month  since  its 
establishment.    During  the  past  twelve  months,  the  Council's  com- 
mittees, aided  by  staff  members,  have  held  twent>^- seven  meetings 
to  initiate,  review,  and  discuss  proposals  and  to  draw  up  working 
papers  and  recommendations  for  further  consideration  by  the  Advis- 
ory Council. 


COUNCIL  RESPONSIBILITY 

The  Laws  of  Mar\'land  place  upon  the  Council  the  responsibility 
to  give  careful  and  objective  consideration  to  all  areas  affecting 
higher  education  in  Maryland.    Among  the  duties  of  the  Council  are: 

a.  Investigation  and  study  of  needs  for  undergraduate, 
graduate,  and  adult  education,  professional  and  tech- 
nical training,  and  research  and  teaching  facilities. 

b.  Preparation  of  programs  for  the  over-all  develop- 
ment and  State-\nde  coordination  of  public  higher 
education,   academically,  administratively,  and 
fiscal!}'. 

c.  Recommendation  to  governing  boards  of  public  insti- 
tutions of  higher  learning  and  to  appropriate  State 
officials  v-ith  regard  to  the  establishment  and  location 
of  new  facilities  and  programs. 

d.  Provision  of  a  channel  of  communication,  to  and  from 
public  officials  and  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  about 
higher  education  in  the  State. 


CONS  IDE  RATION 
OF  RE  COMMIE  NDATIONS 

In  arriving  at  the  recommendations  that  are  presented  in  this 
report,  the  Council  has  endeavored  to  be  objective  in  re\i.ev,lng  avail- 
able data,  in  evaluating  information  pro\i.ded  by  professional  con- 
sultants, and  in  weighing  e\i.dence  and  points  of  \i.ew  presented  by 
various  groups  and  agencies  ^^ith  whom  the  Council  has  met  or  from 
whom  it  has  received  statements.    In  considering  the  ad\T.sability  of 
incorporating  each  committee  recommendation  into  a  proposed 
Master  Plan,  the  Council  recognized  that  in  some  cases  there  are 
questions  of  feasibility^  costs,  and  other  implications  which  need  to 
be  explored  before  proposals  are  presented  to  the  Governor  and 
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Legislature  or  to  appropriate  institutions  and  agencies.    In  other 
cases,  however,  the  Council  felt  that  it  had  to  weigh  the  implications 
of  making  recommendations  on  issues  in  terms  of  available  data  as 
compared  with  weighing  the  implications  of  delay.    Furthermore,  it 
must  be  realized  that  in  a  number  of  complex  areas  that  are  under 
investigation,  facts  do  not  "speak  for  themselves.  "   Judgments  based 
on  the  facts  are  required.,    This  point  applies  particularly  where  mat- 
ters of  broad  policy  are  concerned  as  compared  with  matters  of 
implementation.    The  Council  has  also  investigated  the  plans  of  other 
states,  believing  that  while  Maryland's  circumstances  are  unique  in 
certain  ways,  the  State  should  benefit  from  these  experienceSo    The 
Council  has  consistently  taken  the  view  that  it  should  anticipate  future 
requirements  as  well  as  past  experiences  as  it  develops  a  Master 
Plan, 

The  Council's  recommendations  proposed  in  this  report  fall  into 
several  categories.    Some  require  legislative  enactment  or  imple- 
mentation.   Others  serve  to  prescribe  the  areas  in  which  the  different 
segments  of  higher  education  will  operate  so  that  there  will  be  a 
diverse  but  coordinated  effort  in  meeting  various  needs  of  higher 
education  at  different  levels  throughout  the  State,    Other  recommenda- 
tions are  concerned  with  encouraging  institutions  and  other  State 
agencies  to  take  positive  steps  to  make  more  effective  utilization  of 
facilities  and  faculty  and  to  establish  the  kind  of  information  system 
that  will  enable  them  and  other  responsible  agencies  to  make  decisions 
on  a  sound  basis. 


COUNCIL  ACTIVITIES 

In  attempting  to  define  the  issues  and  challenges  in  meeting  the 
continuing  needs  of  higher  education  in  Maryland,  the  Council  carried 
on  a  number  of  activities  outside  of  its  work  with  the  committees. 
Council  members  visited  the  campuses  and  met  with  the  key  staff 
members  at  the  University  of  Maryland,  Maryland  State  College, 
Towson  State  College,  St.  Mary's  College  of  Maryland,  and  the  Mont- 
gomery Junior  College.    These  visits  provided  firsthand  information 
and  additional  insights  and  viewpoints  with  regard  to  the  work  of  the 
various  segments  of  public  higher  education  in  the  State.    The  Council 
also  had  the  good  fortune  of  working  with  a  number  of  outstanding 
national  leaders  such  as  Dr.  H,  A.  Brumbaugh  and  Dr.  James  L, 
Miller,  Jr.  from  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board;  Dr.  W.  Hugh 
Stickler,  Professor  and  Head,  Department  of  Higher  Education, 
Florida  State  University;  Dr,  Edmund  J,  Gleazer,  Jr, ,  Executive 
Director,  American  Association  of  Jimior  Colleges;  and  Dr.  Edward 
C.  Pomeroy,  Executive  Secretary,  American  Association  of  Colleges 
for  Teacher  Education.    The  Council  also  established  two-way 
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communication  with  interested  persons  and  groups  within  the  State  by 
means  of  public  meetings  such  as  the  meeting  held  at  the  Enoch  Pratt 
Library  in  Maryland  on  the  subject  "Organizing  for  Continuing  Change 
in  Higher  Education"  presented  by  Dr.   Francis  A.  J.  lanni,  Associ- 
ate Commissioner  for  Research,   U.S.   Office  of  Education;  through 
wide  dissemination  of  its  "Working  Papers"  and  through  distribution 
of  a  popularized  brochure  titled  "Cooperative  Planning".     This  bro- 
chure was  developed  by  the  Council's  Committee  on  Community  View- 
point and  printed  as  a  public  service  through  the  courtesy  of  Aircraft 
Armaments,  Inc.     The  Council  is  deeply  appreciative  of  this 
cooperation. 

The  Council  provided  both  with  its  "Working  Papers"  and  at 
public  meetings,   a  questionnaire  for  obtaining  ideas,   recommenda- 
tions,  and  comments  on  all  groups  with  which  it  met  or  to  whom  it 
sent  information.     The  ideas  that  the  Council  received  from  this 
source  were  also  taken  into  account  in  preparing  this  report.     The 
Council  plans  to  continue  these  kinds  of  activities  as  it  begins  to 
search  for  answers  to  the  large  questions  which  will  follow  from  the 
acceptance  or  modification  of  the  concepts  and  recommendations  con- 
tained in  this  document. 

The  Coimcil  firmly  believes  that  the  acceptance  of  the  concepts 
expressed  and  recommendations  made  in  this  report  will  strengthen 
the  State's  system  of  higher  education.    It  recognizes  that  the 
Council's  function  is  to  furnish  objective  guidance  to  appropriate 
State  agencies  so  that  there  may  be  a  basis  for  putting  into  being 
programs  for  the  expansion  and  improvement  of  higher  educational 
opportunities  in  Maryland  and  for  assessing  the  readiness  of  its 
citizens  to  accept  the  implications  of  change  —  or  the  implications  of 
retaining  the  status  quo. 
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CHAPTER  I 
SUMMARY  OF  RECOMMENDATIONS 


As  set  forth  by  law,  the  central  duties  of  the  Maryland  Advisory 
Council  for  Higher  Education  are  to  conduct  studies,  to  report  upon 
the  results  thereof,  and  to  "make  recommendations  to  the  governing 
boards  of  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  and  to  appropriate 
State  officials  with  respect  to  the  matters  it  has  considered. "    In  the 
chapters  that  follow,  the  results  of  the  Council's  studies  over  the 
past  year  are  reported  in  detail.    These  studies  have  been  directed  to 
the  development  of  a  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  in  Maryland. 
In  these  chapters,  the  problems  and  issues  considered  by  the  Council 
are  set  forth,  relevant  information  is  cited,  and  the  conclusions 
reached  are  presented  in  one  of  two  forms:    as  guidelines  for  action 
or  further  study,  or  as  specific  Recommendations  of  the  Council. 

The  Council  hopes  that  this  Report  will  be  read  throughout  by 
those  concerned  with  the  development  of  higher  education  in  Maryland. 
It  also  hopes  that  those  seeking  further  information  will  consult  the 
Supplement  to  this  Report,  which  contains  many  of  the  background 
papers,  preliminary  studies,  and  other  materials  upon  which  the 
Council's  Report  is  based.     To  provide  a  compact  outline  of  its  find- 
ings, the  Council  has  devoted  the  first  chapter  of  this  Report  to  a  sum- 
mary of  its  Recommendations. 


FRAMEWORK  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  (See  Chapter  IV. ) 

The  Advisory  Council  endorses  the  principle  of  a  tri-partite 
structure  of  public  higher  education  for  Maryland,  as  being  the  struc- 
ture best  suited  to  the  particular  higher  educational  needs  of  the  State 
and  its  people. 

It  is  recommended  that: 

(1)       The  role  of  the  University  of  Maryland  should  be  as  delineated 

in  Chapter  IV,  and  more  particularly  as  spelled  out  in  the  Supple- 
ment to  this  Report.    The  role  of  the  University  of  Maryland 
should  be  that  of  a  contemporary  comprehensive  American 
university,  in  terms  of  Range  of  Disciplines;  Scholastic  Pro- 
gression; Professional  Education;  Standards  of  Excellence; 
and  Academic  and  Technical  Resources. 
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Framework  of  Higher  Education  —  continued. 

(2)  The  role  of  the  State  Colleges  of  Maryland  should  be  as  delin- 
eated in  Chapter  IV  and  more  particularly  as  spelled  out  in 
the  Supplement  to  this  Report.    The  role  of  the  State  Colleges 
should  be  primarily  that  of  a  general  four-year  college  in 
terms  of:    Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences;  Teacher  Education; 
Pre -Professional  Programs;  Professional  Programs; 
Community -Oriented  Programs;  and  Source  of  Students. 

(3)  The  role  of  the  State's  Community  Junior  Colleges  be  as 
delineated  in  Chapter  IV  and  more  particularly  as  spelled  out  in 
the  Supplement  to  this  Report.    The  role  of  the  Community 
Colleges  should  be  to  provide  diversified  opportunities  for 
education  beyond  the  high  school  through  the  level  of  the 
second  college  year  to  all  who  desire  and  can  profit  by  it, 

in  terms  of:    College  Transfer  Programs;  Terminal  Voca- 
tional Programs;  Continuing  Education;  Accessibility; 
Associate  Degree  Programs;  Admissions  Policies;  Guidance 
Services;  and  Community  Service. 

The  Council  recognizes  the  contribution  that  private  institutions 
of  higher  learning  make  to  the  State  and  urges  that  the  role  of  these 
institutions  be  taken  into  account,  both  in  terms  of  support  and  overall 
planning  of  higher  education  in  this  State. 


GOVERNANCE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 
IN  MARYLAND    (See  Chapter  V. ) 

It  is  recommended  that: 

(4)  Any  public  institution  of  higher  learning  which  may  be  subse- 
quently established  or  which  may  not  presently  conform  to 
the  roles  defined  for  the  tri-partite  system  of  public  higher 
education  in  Maryland  should  plan  its  future  growth  and 
development  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  the  tri-partite 
system  of  public  higher  education. 

(5)  A  separate  State  board  for  community  colleges  should  be 
established  whose  exclusive  responsibility  shall  be  that  of 
Maryland's  Community  Colleges  according  to  the  guidelines 
and  transition  procedure  set  forth  in  Chapter  V.    The  new 
State  Board  for  Community  Colleges  should  have  the  powers, 
duties,  and  functions  set  forth  in  Chapter  V. 

(6)  Each  existing  community  college  should  come  under  the  juris- 
diction of  a  separate  local  board  of  trustees  for  the  area 
served  by  the  college  by  July  1,   1970.    Any  local  board  of 
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Governance  of  Public  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  —  continued. 

education  wishing  to  be  divested  of  its  responsibility  for  com- 
munity college  management  prior  to  July  1,   1970,  should  be 
authorized  to  request  at  any  time,  that  the  Governor  appoint 
a  separate  board  of  community  college  trustees  for  its  local 
unit.    The  new  local  boards  of  community  college  trustees 
should  be  established  according  to  the  guidelines  in  Chapter  V. 

PERSONNEL  (See  Chapter  VI.) 
It  is  recommended  that: 

(7)  The  salaries  of  the  presidents  of  public  higher  educational 
institutions  should  be  high  enough  to  attract  the  best  avail- 
able administrative  talent.  The  presidents  should  receive 
payment  commensurate  with  the  responsibilities  involved. 

(8)  Each  president  should  be  provided  with  adequate  staff  to 
assist  in  the  administrative  and  supportive  functions  so  that 
the  college  may  really  achieve  the  role  that  it  should  carry 
out, 

(9)  The  State's  public  institutions  of  higher  learning,  and  the 
State's  agencies  that  are  concerned  with  the  planning  and  con- 
struction of  higher  educational  facilites,  should  review  their 
staffing  needs  for  these  purposes,  and  prepare  budget 
requests  with  detailed  justification  for  such  additional  posi- 
tions as  would  result  in  improved  educational  facilities  and 
reduce  the  time  lag  for  completion. 

(10)  The  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  their  governing 
boards  should  reassess  their  programs  for  guidance,  counsel- 
ing,   and  related  services  and  prepare  an  analysis  of  their 
objectives  and  the  degree  to  which  they  feel  they  are  meeting 
these  objectives,  including  the  need  for  additional  personnel 
or  additional  services  in  this  area. 

(11)  The  public  institutions  of  higher  learning  should  strengthen 
their  communicative  procedures  so  that  other  institutions, 
groups,  and  individuals  within  the  community  may  be  more 
fully  informed  as  to  each  institution's  present  and  projected 
role  and  its  arrangements  for  carrying  out  that  role.    The 
public  institutions  of  higher  learning  and  their  governing 
boards  should  review  their  staffing  arrangements  with  a  view 
to  assigning  such  persons  as  may  be  needed  to  carry  out  the 
communicative  function  effectively. 
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Personnel  —  continued. 

(12)  Salary  schedules  in  the  public  institutions  of  higher  learning 
should  include  consideration  of  individual  merit  —  potential 
and  actual  contribution  to  the  growth  and  dissemination  of 
knowledge  —  and  should  be  competitive, 

PHYSICAL  FACILITIES    (See  Chapter  VII.) 
It  is  recommended  that: 

(13)  The  State  should  provide  a  revolving  fund  for  the  use  of  the 
appropriate  agencies  within  the  State  in  planning  new  or  ex- 
panded facilities  for  higher  education  with  the  provision  that 
the  amounts  used  from  this  fund  be  replenished  on  the  basis 
of  the  actual  expenditures  by  the  agencies  involved. 

(14)  Every  public  institution  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  should 
be  encouraged  to  study  seriously  its  academic  calendar  with 

a  view  to  possible  year-round  operation.    At  this  time,  how- 
ever, no  institution  should  be  required  to  change  its  calendar, 

(15)  Institutions  that  wish  to  go  on  a  "year-round"  calendar  should 
be  encouraged  to  submit  plans  for  such  an  operation  to  their 
governing  boards  and  the  Advisory  Council.    Funds  should  be 
made  available  to  support  approved  programs  on  a  pilot  basis. 

(16)  Formulas  for  the  support  of  public  community  colleges  should 
be  revised  to  a  base  of  an  academic  term  rather  than  a  cal- 
endar year. 

(17)  To  encourage  the  full-time  utilization  of  public  higher  education 
facilities,  full-time  undergraduate  students  should  be  able  to 
attend  any  session,  including  the  summer  session,  at  the  same 
cost  per  credit  hour  as  for  any  other  session. 

(18)  Since  facts  are  basic  to  any  planning  for  the  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  facilities,  there  should  be  a  periodic  publication  of  data 
on  the  utilization  of  facilities  at  public  institutions  occurring  at 
least,  every  two  years. 

(19)  Dormitory  facilities  on  a  self-supportir^  basis  should  be  pro- 
vided at  the  University  of  Maryland  and  at  the  State  Colleges 
for  all  students  who  desire  and  can  afford  them. 
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SUPPORT  AND  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION    (See  Chapter  Vm.) 
It  is  recommended  that: 

(20)  Through  its  budgetary  allotments  over  the  next  five  years,  the 
State  of  Maryland  should  promote  the  rapid  development  of  com- 
munity colleges  to  provide  higher  educational  opportunities 
within  relatively  easy  reach  of  all  qualified  high  school  graduates. 

(21)  Further  creation  of  branches  of  the  University  of  Maryland,  ex- 
cept Catonsville,   should  be  postponed  until  the  community  col- 
lege development  program  can  be  expanded  and  the  developmen- 
tal plans  of  private  institutions  can  be  more  accurately 
ascertained. 

(22)  In  view  of  the  existing  problems  in  the  community  college  seg- 
ment of  higher  education,   support  for  community  colleges 
should  be  at  a  level  high  enough  to  enable  each  of  these  institu- 
tions to  merit  accreditation  from  the  Middle  States  Association 
of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools  within  five  years  after 
establishment. 

(23)  To  encourage  attendance  at  community  colleges,  the  State 
support  for  these  institutions  should  be  high  enough  so  that 
students  attending  the  community  colleges  have  to  pay  less  than 
they  would  if  they  were  attending  a  four -year  institution. 

(24)  The  student  should  be  responsible  for  payment  of  part  of  the 
costs  of  his  higher  education,  but  no  student  should  be  denied 
the  opportunity  for  a  higher  education  because  of  costs  alone. 

(25)  To  enable  the  Council  to  achieve  its  purposes,  adequate  funds 
should  be  provided  to  support  studies  that  will  secure  the  data 
for  the  Advisory  Council  to  make  valid  recommendations  in  all 
areas  affecting  public  higher  education  in  Maryland. 

(26)  Greater  consistency  should  be  evident  in  the  tuition  structure 
of  the  Maryland  institutions  of  higher  education. 

(27)  Where  scholarships  are  not  available,  an  adequate  loan  fund 
should  be  established  for  all  qualified  students  who  can  demon- 
strate a  financial  need. 

(28)  Loans  should  be  made  available  for  students  who  desire  but 
cannot  presently  afford  residence  facilities. 
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Support  and  Cost  of  Higher  Education  —  continued. 

(29)  The  agencies  and  institutions  concerned  with  higher  education 
should  appoint  persons  to  meet  together  for  the  purpose  of 
initiating  a  pilot  project  for  a  centralized  computer  facility  in 
the  State. 

(30)  To  further  implement  the  system  of  data-gathering,  an  inven- 
tory of  the  currently  available  education  data  should  be  taken 
by  the  public  colleges,  state  agencies,  and  related  organiza- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  providing  information  on  that  data 
which  is  immediately  available,  and  that  which  can  be  gener- 
ated in  a  period  of  time. 

(31)  The  public  institutions  of  higher  education  should  adopt  uniform 
accounting  policies  that  permit  cost  analysis  on  a  comparative 
basis.    To  this  end,  a  committee  should  be  formed  to  develop 
cost  accounting  policies  for  the  Maryland  public  institutions  of 
higher  education.    The  specific  responsibilities  of  this  com- 
mittee should  include  the  definition  of  terms,  the  development 
of  a  suggested  chart  of  accounts  and  a  system  of  codes  for  re- 
cording and  reporting  cost  data.    The  Council  believes  that  the 
State  Auditor  is  one  of  the  best  qualified  persons  to  work  ac- 
tively with  this  committee  and  the  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  to  develop  the  recommended  policies  and  procedures. 

(32)  The  community  colleges,  as  part  of  the  Maryland  system  of 
higher  education,  should  be  invited  to  cooperate  in  the  develop- 
ment and  adoption  of  the  uniform  accounting  policies  proposed 
for  the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State. 

(33)  Since  facts  are  basic  to  any  planning  for  the  increased  utiliza- 
tion of  facilities,  there  should  be  a  periodic  publication  of  data 
on  the  utilization  of  facilities  at  public  institutions,  occurring 
at  least  every  two  years. 


STUDENTS    (See  Chapter  IX.) 

The  Advisory  Council  intends  to  undertake  a  study  to  estimate 
the  number  of  Maryland  high  school  graduates  who  can  benefit  from 
some  form  of  higher  education.    It  also  intends  to  check  its  State- 
wide projections  annually  and  up-date  them  with  such  factors  as  prove 
necessary  to  smooth  out  the  deviations  from  the  actual  enrollments 
counted. 
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students  —  continued. 

It  is  recommended  that: 

(34)  Each  institution  should  develop  procedures  for  the  determina- 
tion of  admission  qualifications  on  the  basis  of  as  many  factors 
as  possible,  rather  than  on  any  one  factor  such  as  relative 
standing  in  high  school  class. 

(35)  Each  institution  should  work  toward  acceptance  of  an  adequate 
percentage  of  students  from  outside  the  State,  to  a  maximum 
of  twenty  percent. 

(36)  All  the  institutions  of  the  State  should  reassess  their  guidance 
and  counseling  program  and  work  to  establish  an  adequate 
counseling  center  on  their  campus. 

(37)  A  committee,  composed  of  representatives  from  each  institu- 
tion, should  be  formed  to  work  out  definitions  for  the  informa- 
tional requirements  for  higher  education  in  the  State. 

(38)  The  social  security  number  should  serve  as  the  method  of 
student  identification  for  higher  education  in  public  institutions 
of  the  State. 

(39)  Statutory  power  of  data  collection  should  be  given  to  the  Advi- 
sory Council  for  Higher  Education  so  that  it  may  adequately 
perform  its  functions. 


SPECIAL  STUDIES    (See  Chapter  X.) 

(40)     A  School  of  Architecture  should  be  established  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland.    In  view  of  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  this  pro- 
gram is  tied  quite  clearly  to  the  Liberal  Arts  program  and  to 
other  facilities,  such  as  the  library,  at  the  College  Park 
Campus,  and  to  the  economical  use  of  resources  and  the  ex- 
isting undergraduate  offerings  at  College  Park,  the  School  of 
Architecture  should  be  established  at  that  location. 
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CHAPTER  n 
BASIC  PRINCIPLES 


The  State  of  Maryland  has  long  since  committed  itself  to  the 
policy  of  State  support  for  higher  education.    Each  of  the  nine  reports 
on  higher  education  in  Maryland,  from  1921  to  1964,  has  recognized 
this  commitment  and  for  the  most  part  has  based  its  findings  and 
recommendations  on  the  proposition  that  each  qualified  Maryland  high 
school  graduate  will  be  provided  with  the  opportunity  to  obtain  a  high 
quality  education  at  a  public  college  or  university  to  the  limit  of  his 
ability  and  interest  and  at  reasonable  cost.    The  Advisory  Council  for 
Higher  Education  believes  this  to  be  fundamental  to  the  concept  of  a 
Master  Plan  for  the  expansion  of  higher  education. 


ORGANIZATION  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION  IN  MARYLAND 

A  variety  of  institutions  are  required  to  meet  the  diverse  needs 
of  Maryland  students.    The  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  be- 
lieves that  the  continued  development  and  expansion  of  the  University 
of  Maryland,  the  State  Colleges,  and  comprehensive  public  community 
colleges,  as  a  tri-partite  system  of  public  higher  education,  is  also 
fundamental  to  the  concept  of  a  Master  Plan  for  the  expansion  of 
higher  education.     The  Council  believes  that  the  continued  encourage- 
ment of  the  development  of  the  private  colleges  and  universities,  as 
has  been  the  recommendation  of  all  previous  commissions,  is  also 
essential  to  the  concept  of  a  Master  Plan. 


QUALITY  OF  FACULTY 

The  most  important  factor  in  providing  high  quality  college  edu- 
cation is  the  competence  of  faculty.     Salary  schedules  and  academic 
environments  must  be  such  that  they  \\i.ll  attract  and  hold  faculties  of 
the  highest  quality  in  all  of  Maryland's  institutions  of  higher  learning. 
Salaries  should  be  based  on  merit  and  should  be  competitive.     Col- 
lege presidents  through  their  appropriate  boards  should  have  authority 
to  hire  outstanding  teachers  at  salaries  above  the  minimum  scales. 
Broad  latitudes  should  be  given  to  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Colleges,  and  the 
governing  boards  of  the  various  community  colleges  in  establishing 
salary  ranges  consistent  with  local  requirements,  and  supply  and 
demand  in  the  various  fields  of  specialization.    The  Council  believes 
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that  rigid  State -wide  or  institution- wide  salaries  based  solely  on  aca- 
demic rank  and  length  of  tenure  are  unrealistic.    The  Advisory  Coun- 
cil for  Higher  Education  believes  that  the  provision  of  adequate  salary 
scales  and  academic  environment  is  another  concept  fimdamental  to  a 
Master  Plan  for  providing  quality  higher  education. 


QUALITY  OF  INSTRUCTION 

Although  the  competence  of  faculty  is  the  most  important 
ingredient  in  providing  high  quality  education,  it  is  not  the  only  ingre- 
dient, and  failure  to  make  adequate  provision  for  the  requirements  of 
facilities,  equipment,  materials  of  instruction,   supporting  personnel, 
and  the  appropriate  instructional  and  learning  processes  will  nullify 
the  potential  excellence  to  which  a  competent  faculty  member  can  con- 
tribute.   The  boards  and  staffs  of  the  institutions  of  higher  learning 
should  have  under  constant  study,  the  interrelationship  of  all  of  the 
factors  affecting  quality  education  and  take  the  necessary  steps  to  pro- 
vide the  faculty  with  appropriate  media  and  the  resources  they  need. 
Although  there  are  many  examples  of  college  faculties  which  not  only 
utilize  the  findings  of  research  but  contribute  their  own  research  to 
the  improvement  of  instruction,     the  boards  and  administrators  of 
the  institutions  of  higher  education  should  be  particularly  alert  to 
stimulating  their  faculties  to  consider  new  ways  of  improving  instruc- 
tion which  go  beyond  the  traditional    approaches.     The  Council 
recognizes  that  there  is  a  dilemma  in  the  attempt  to  realize  the  goals 
of  quantity  as  well  as  the  goal  of  quality,  and  feels  that  particular 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  role  of  educational  television  in  higher 
education  so  that  it  will  be  used  to  provide  the  improved  quality  of 
instruction  while  making  higher  educational  facilities  available  to 
more  students. 


ADMISSION  REQUIREMENTS 

Admission  requirements  will  of  necessity  vary  to  reflect  the  role 
and  scope  of  each  institution,  being  more  restrictive  at  the  University, 
less  so  at  the  State  Colleges,  and  reasonably  unrestrictive  at  the  com- 
munity colleges.    The  Council  feels  that  a  fundamental  concept  is  that 
admissions  be  no  more  restrictive  than  necessary  in  terms  of  the 
institution's  judgment  as  to  the  likelihood  of  the  prospective  student's 
successfully  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  program  for  which  he 
wishes  to  enroll.    On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  is  concerned  about 
the  high  percentage  of  drop-outs  and  recognizes  the  desirability  of 
giving  those  students  most  likely  to  succeed  a  priority  in  admission 
over  those  who  are  less  qualified,  as  measured  by  the  admission 
standards  of  the  institution.    The  Council  feels  that  procedures  should 
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be  developed  which  do  more  than  restrict  admissions  on  the  basis  of 
percentile  rank  in  high  school.    The  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Edu- 
cation believes  that  each  institution  should  have  its  admission  policy 
under  constant  study.    In  this  way,  each  institution  can  identify  and 
attract  those  students  who  can  best  benefit  from  its  offerings.     The 
Council  feels  that  if  an  institution  uses  ranking  in  high  school  class  as 
a  factor  in  admission,  it  should  also  consider  the  possibility  of  using 
other  factors  such  as  test  scores;  for  instance,  ACT  or  CEEB.    In 
any  case,  sufficient  flexibility  should  be  provided  to  take  care  of 
special  situations. 


GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

Many  students  entering  college  for  the  first  time  have  not  defi- 
nitely made  up  their  minds  as  to  what  they  will  do  for  a  career.    Some 
of  the  choices  of  curricula  of  first-time  students  show  wishful  thinking 
on  the  part  of  either  the  student  or  the  parents.    These  circumstances 
lead  to  an  undesirable  number  of  transfers  between  institutions, 
transfers  from  one  program  to  another  within  institutions,  and  a  large 
number  of  drop-outs  from  each  institution.    This  situation  not  only 
reflects  human  nature,  but  to  some  degree,  an  inadequacy  in  guidance 
and  counseling  in  the  high  schools.     This  inadequacy  is  not  due  to  lack 
of  competence  in  trained  secondary  guidance  personnel,  but  in  most 
cases,  to  an  inadequate  number  of  trained  professionals  for  the  large 
number  of  students.    More  guidance  persons  are  needed  at  the  second- 
ary education  level  in  order  to  perform  the  counseling  students  deserve, 

The  problem  does  not  end  at  the  secondary  level,  however.    The 
colleges  have  the  obligation  to  provide  a  variety  of  guidance  and  coun- 
seling service  for  their  clientele.    In  addition  to  counseling  and 
psychiatric  referral,  services  including  such  items  as  reading  and 
study  skills  programs,   self-improvement  programs,  testing,  deter- 
mining the  character  of  the  student  body  for  more  appropriate  educa- 
tional and  leisure  programs,  and  other  services  consistent  with  local 
needs  are  important.    The  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education 
believes  that  increased  counseling  and  guidance  services  are  needed 
for  the  public  institutions  of  the  State.     Those  institutions  not  now 
having  an  adequate  counseling  center  on  campus,  should  take  appro- 
priate action  to  initiate  one. 


TUITION  POLICY 

Both  the  individual  and  the  State  benefit  when  a  person  improves 
himself  through  higher  education.     This  "mutualness  of  benefit"  should 
carry  with  it  a  "mutualness  of  responsibility,"  that  is,  each  student 
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should  be  responsible  for  part  of  the  costs  of  his  higher  education. 
Tuition  charges  should  be  related  to  the  educational  level  of  the  pro- 
gram.   Scholarships  and  loans  should  be  made  available  to  those 
unable  to  pay. 


DORMITORY  AND  DINING  FACILITIES 

There  are  reasons  to  believe  that  in  many  cases  the  dormitory 
resident  has  an  advantage  in  both  scholastic  and  social  development 
over  the  commuting  student,  for  a  college  experience  is  more  than  the 
absorption  of  knowledge  and  participation  in  classroom  situations. 
However,  the  Council  endorses  the  recently  established  policy  of 
placing  dormitories  and  dining  halls  on  a  self-supporting  basis.    This 
policy  should  result  in  little  if  any  difference  in  cost  to  the  State  for 
the  education  of  a  dormitory  resident  as  compared  to  that  of  a  com- 
muting student,  depending  upon  the  amount  of  indirect  costs  borne  by 
the  institution.    There  may  be  some  economy  in  having  fewer,  larger, 
more  efficient  four-year  institutions  rather  than  an  undue  proliferation 
of  smaller  four -year  institutions.    The  Council  believes,  therefore, 
that  dormitory  facilities  should  be  provided  at  the  University  of  Mary- 
land and  the  State  Colleges  for  all  students  who  desire  and  can  afford 
them. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  CONTINUING  SUPPORT 
PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS 

The  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  is  responsible  for 
the  eventual  development  of  a  Master  Plan  primarily  for  the  public 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  the  State  of  Maryland.    However, 
the  Master  Plan,  to  be  both  complete  and  adequate,  must  include  in 
its  considerations  and  in  its  recommendations,  private  -  as  well  as 
public  -  institutions.    The  present  Council,  as  all  preceding  edu- 
cational commissions,   is  well  aware  of  the  significant  numbers  of 
students  served  by  and  the  important  contributions  made  by  the 
varied  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  the  State  of  Maryland. 
The  continued  existence  of  the  private  colleges  and  universities,  and 
the  fostering  of  their  growth  to  enable  them  to  continue  to  carry  their 
share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  a  diversified  higher 
educational  system  within  the  State,   is  a  vital  concern  of  the  Advisory 
Council.   Within  the  framework  of  the  Master  Plan,  some  means  must 
be  sought  for  the  continued  support  of  these  private  institutions  through 
scholarship  assistance,  operational  aid,  capital  improvement  grants, 
or  construction  loans.    The  Council  recognizes  its  responsibilities  to 
conduct  studies  to  discover  the  nature  as  well  as  ways  and  means  of  ef- 
fecting such  support  in  accord  with  the  State's  philosophy  of  educational 
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aid  and  its  financial  ability  to  respond  to  the  needs  of  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  education. 


UNIFORM  SYSTEM  OF  ACCOUNTING 

The  State  should  be  able  to  determine  from  the  records  of  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning,  the  way  in  which  State  funds  are  being 
used  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  intended.     The  Advisory 
Council  feels  that  the  accounting  system  should  be  adequate  for  this 
purpose  and  that  there  should  be  sufficient  uniformity  within  the 
record-keeping  systems  of  different  institutions  to  make  comparisons 
useful. 


PUBLIC  COMMUNITY  JUNIOR  COLLEGES 

Maryland  has  seen  a  sharp  increase  in  the  number  of  high  school 
graduates  desiring  to  attend  higher  educational  institutions.    Not  only 
are  there  larger  numbers  of  potential  students,  but  their  needs  and 
abilities  are  more  diverse  than  ever  before.    This  change  in  the  num- 
ber and  character  of  potential  college  students  is  reflected  throughout 
the  country  in  an  increased  emphasis  upon  the  public  community 
junior  college  program.    The  Advisory  Council  feels  a  greater  effort 
should  be  exerted  to  speed  up  the  establishment  of  additional  public 
community  junior  colleges  throughout  the  State  as  an  integral  segment 
of  the  tri-partite  system  of  higher  education  in  ^Maryland.    There 
should  be  a  junior  institution  of  higher  learning  within  reasonable  dis- 
tance of  every  student  in  the  State  who  can  benefit  from  higher 
education. 


FURTHER  STUDY 

The  Council  recognizes  that  these  guiding  principles  are 
a  p7'io7'i,    and  that  definitive  studies  must  be  made  before  a  Master 
Plan  that  is  specific  can  be  realized.    The  Committees  have  indicated 
to  the  Council,  issues  which  require  in-depth  scrutiny  before  specific, 
meaningful  recommendations  can  be  forthcoming.    The  Advisory 
Council  staff  must  continue  to  gather  and  analyze  timely  and  accurate 
data  pointing  up  the  strengths  and  weaknesses  of  Maryland's  system  of 
higher  education,  and  laying  plans  for  directing  its  future  development. 
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CHAPTER  m 
STATISTICAL  EVIDENCE 


Adequate  statistical  evidence  is  needed  to  allow  sound  judgments 
to  be  made  in  higher  education.     The  numbers  of  births  tell  everyone 
concerned  that  more  students  in  the  coming  years  will  be  looking  to 
the  State  for  college  opportunitj\    What  births  do  not  tell,  however, 
is  how  many  students  will  need  two-year  technical  terminal  programs, 
what  greater  percentage  will  want  and  expect  educational  opportunities, 
what  will  be  the  extent  of  reeducation  and  retraining  for  an  increasing 
technology-?     These  questions  are  the  intangibles  that  cannot  be  pro- 
jected from  an  analysis  of  past  trends. 

One  of  the  most  significant  statements  of  the  Committee  on 
Enrollment  Projections  of  the  Ad\isory  Council  is  that  a  coordinated 
State-wide  effort  is  needed  to  project  enrollments  on  a  regional  basis 
with  a  breakdown  differentiating  between  two-year  terminal  programs, 
four-year  college  degrees,  and  eventual  graduate  and  professional 
school  needs.    Such  a  projection  involves  both  many  factors  and  time. 

A  good  start  was  made  this  past  year  with  the  completion  of  the 
first  survey  of  post-high  school  plans  of  seniors  in  Maryland  schools, 
though  considerably  more  needs  to  be  done  in  the  coming  year.     The 
present  chapter  gives  some  basic  statistics  as  well  as  some  results 
from  the  survey  of  the  June  1965  plans  of  Maryland  High  School  Seniors. 


ENROLLMENTS  IN  STATE -APPROVED 
MARYLAND  COLLEGES  AND  UNT\^ERSITIES 

The  enrollments  in  State-approved  colleges  and  universities  are 
listed  in  Table  1  by  tj^De,  location,  and  percentage  increase  of  full- 
time  undergraduate  enrollment.    It  can  be  seen  that  the  greatest 
increase  in  the  past  year  has  been  in  the  public  two-year  colleges 
with  a  41.  8^c  increase.    It  must  be  remembered  when  considering 
percentage  increase  figures  that  an  institution  already  crowded  in 
1964  and  not  ha\ing  new  facility  construction  would  show  a  very  small 
percentage  increase.    There  may  be  in  fact,  no  increase  at  all. 
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The  public  four-year  institutions  have  increased  15.  3%  in  under- 
graduate full-time  enrollment,  with  the  private  institutions  increasing 
only  7.  3%.    The  private  two-year  colleges  have  increased  30.  8%  but 
the  total  number  of  students  is  still  very  small;  only  619  students. 
The  total  full-time  undergraduate  enrollment  has  increased  16.9%  over 
fall  1964. 


ENROLLMENT  IN  TYPES  OF 
MARYLAND  INSTITUTIONS 

Table  2  gives  the  undergraduate  enrollment  in  Maryland's  insti- 
tutions by  type  and  level. 

A  comparison  with  last  year's  data  shows  that  the  part-time 
enrollment  in  public  two-year  colleges  has  increased  20.  5%  over  1964. 
Essentially  all  of  the  part-time  two-year  enrollment  is  in  the  public 
institutions.    In  full-time  undergraduate  enrollment  in  two-year  insti- 
tutions, the  ratio  of  students  attending  public  institutions  to  students 
attending  private  institutions,  has  not  changed  substantially  from  1964. 
In  1964,  93. 1%  of  the  full-time  students  were  in  public  institutions, 

compared  to  93.6%  this  Fall. 

H 

The  part-time  enrollment  in  public  four-year  colleges  has 
increased  21.  0%  over  1964,  while  increasing  11.9%  over  1964  in  pri- 
vate four -year  institutions.    The  ratio  of  public  to  private  part-time 
enrollment  has  shifted  slightly  with  the  public  institutions  showing  a 
2%  increase  to  a  figure  of  47.  4%  of  the  total  four-year  part-time 
enrollment.    The  ratio  of  full-time  enrollment  between  public  and  pri- 
vate institutions  has  also  increased  with  69.  7%  of  the  total  full-time 
undergraduate  enrollment  being  in  public  institutions.    This  represents 
a  1.  5%  increase  over  1964. 

The  total  undergraduate  enrollment  ratio  is  68%  public  -  32% 
private.    This  is  a  2. 1%  increase  for  the  public  institutions  over  fall 
1964. 


FULL-TIME  FRESHMEN 
IN  MARYLAND  COLLEGES 

Of  the  full-time  fall  freshman  enrollments  this  year  78.  2%  are 
in  the  Maryland  public  institutions,   (Table  3),  28.  0%  being  in  junior- 
community  colleges,   18.  2%  in  State  colleges  and  32.  0%  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Maryland.    The  other  21.  8%  of  full-time  enrollments  are 
in  private  institutions,  20.  3%  being  in  four-year  colleges,  and  1.  5% 
in  two-year  colleges. 
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TABLE   2 

NUMBER  AND  PERCENT  OF  UNDERGRADUATE  STUDENTS 
ENROLLED  IN  STATE  APPROVED  MARYLAND  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 
FALL  1965  BY  TYPE  AND  LEVEL  OF  INSTITUTION 


NUMBER  OF  STUDENTS 

%  OF 

TOTAL 

TOTAL 

PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 

PUBLIC 

PRIVATE 

Total  Undergraduates 

86,141 

58,576 

27,565 

68.0 

32.0 

Total  Full-Time  Undergraduate 

55,179 

40,786 

14,393 

73.9 

26.1 

Total  Part-Time  Undergraduate 

30,962 

17,790 

13,172 

57.4 

42.6 

TWO-YEAR  COLLEGES 

Total 

Full-Time  Students 

9,716 

9,097 

619 

93.6 

6.4 

Part-Time  Students 

5,921 

5,914 

7 

99.8 

0.2 

FOUR-YEAR  COLLEGES 

..  Total 

Full-Time  Students 

45,463 

31,689 

13,774 

69.7 

30.3 

Part-Time  Students 

25,041 

11,876 

13,165 

47.4 

52.6 

State  Colleges* 

Full-Time  Students 

10,037 

10,037 

- 

~ 

- 

Part-Time  Students 

1,894 

1,894 

- 

- 

- 

University'  of  Maryland 

Full-Time  Students 

21,652 

21,652 

- 

- 

- 

Part-Time  Students 

9,982 

9,982 

- 

- 

- 

Private  Institutions 

Full-Time  Students 

13,774 

- 

13,774 

- 

- 

Part-Time  Students 

13,165 

- 

13,165 

- 

- 

*Includes  Morgan  State  College  and  Maryland  State  College 

SOURCE:     BASED  ON  REPORTS  ON  FILE  AT  MARYLAND  STATE  DEPARTMENT 
OF   EDUCATION. 


The  fall,   1965,  total  freshmen  enrollment  of  23,456  is  a  25% 
increase  over  fall,   1964.    The  1965  distribution  of  the  freshmen  among 
institutions  is  close  to  the  distribution  of  the  1964  freshman.    In  the 
percentage  distribution  of  freshmen  enrollment,  the  two-year  public 
college  increased  1.  5%,  while  the  State  Colleges  decreased  1.  7%, 
although  both  increased  in  number.    The  others  remained  essentially 
unchanged  in  the  percentage  distribution. 
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TABLE   3 

FULL-TIME  FRESHMAN  ENROLLMENTS  AT 

STATE  APPROVED  MARYLAND  COLLEGES  AND  UNIVERSITIES 

BY  TYPE   —   FALL  1965 


FALL  1965 

%  OF  TOTAL 

FULL-TIME 

FALL  1965  FULL- 

FRESHMAN 

TIME  FRESHMAN 

ENROLLMENT 

ENROLLMENT 

TOTAL 

23,456 

100.0 

PUBLIC 

Two-Year  Colleges 

6,557 

28.0 

State  Colleges* 

4,275 

18.2 

University  of 

Maryland 

7,514 

32.0 

PRIVATE 

Two-Year  Colleges 

352 

lo5 

Four  Year  Colleges 

4,758 

20,3 

*Includes  Morgan  State  College  and  Maryland  State  College 

SOURCE:     BASED  ON  REPORTS  ON  FILE  AT  MARYLAND  STATE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  EDUCATION, 


PLANS  OF  MARYLAND  SENIORS  FOR 
POST-HIGH  SCHOOL    EDUCATION 

In  June  1965,  the  Advisory  Council,  in  cooperation  with  the 
State  Department  of  Education  and  the  Council  on  High  School  and  Col- 
lege Relations,  conducted  a  survey  of  post-high  school  plans  of 
seniors  in  Maryland  schools  —  public,  private,  and  Catholic.    The 
survey  included  43,482  seniors,  of  whom  38,480  were  in  public 
schools,  4,  025  were  in  Catholic  schools,  and  977  were  in  private 
schools. 

The  county  breakdown  for  post-high  school  plans  is  given  in 
Table  4.    It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  majority  of  students  who 
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TABLE  4 

POST -HIGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  PLANS  OF  MARYLAND  SENIORS 
AS  REPORTED  IN  JUNE,  1965  SURVEY 


Percent  of 

Students 

Interested 

in  Continuing 

Education 

Beyond  High 

School 

Percent  of 
Students 
Actually 
Planning  to 
Continue 
Some  Form 
of  Post-High 
School 
Education 

Percent  of  Students  Not  Actually 
Planning  to  Attend  School,  Who, 
If  They  Were  Going  to  Attend, 

Would  be  Interested  in  Attending: 

Total 
Number 

Community 
College 

Four  Year 
College 

Other 
Post-High 

School 
Education 

of  Students 
Responding 
to  Survey 

State  Total 

76.2 

67.1 

2.0 

2.1 

14.5 

43,482 

Allegany* 

69.6 

60.8 

1.8 

2.2 

16.0 

1,585 

Anne  Arundel* 

70.8 

59.5 

2.9 

2.7 

16,8 

2,909 

Baltimore  Co.  * 

77.1 

68.9 

1.6 

1,8 

13.5 

7,864 

Calvert 

70.5 

57.0 

0 

0.9 

23.6 

207 

Caroline 

66.5 

56.7 

0.3 

2.1 

19.6 

275 

Carroll 

64.9 

50.5 

1.9 

2.5 

21.9 

874 

Cecil 

64.8 

49.5 

1.0 

1.9 

26.6 

575 

Charles* 

77.0 

63.6 

1.9 

2.1 

15.8 

462 

Dorchester 

69.4 

56.6 

1.1 

2.8 

18.9 

422 

Frederick* 

61.2 

45.7 

2.3 

0.9 

20.7 

1,053 

Garrett 

54.3 

41.3 

1.6 

1.3 

24.3 

300 

Harford* 

80.5 

70.6 

2.3 

1.3 

16.1 

1,113 

Howard 

63.4 

53.9 

4.7 

2.6 

19.1 

230 

Kent 

80.4 

60.8 

0.5 

3.8 

19.5 

184 

Montgomery* 

85.2 

83,4 

1.4 

1.0 

6.0 

6,699 

Prince  Georges* 

77.1 

70.6 

2.1 

1.5 

13.0 

5,892 

Queen  Annes 

64.6 

52.5 

0 

2.0 

29.7 

198 

St.   Marys 

75.8 

65.0 

0.5 

1.4 

19.9 

547 

Somerset 

79.4 

68,0 

0 

0.7 

16.3 

263 

Talbot 

58.5 

45.5 

1.1 

3.7 

24.0 

270 

Washington  * 

57.7 

49.5 

3.0 

2.0 

20.6 

1,466 

Wicomico 

•76.0 

61.0 

1.2 

1.2 

17.7 

619 

Worcester 

74.8 

64.7 

0.3 

2.2 

15.0 

318 

Baltimore  City* 

79.3 

66.4 

2.7 

3.5 

15.9 

9,157 

*County  presently  has  a  Community  College 
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TABLE  5 

1965  POST-fflGH  SCHOOL  PLANS  OF  SENIORS  SURVEY 

KIND  OF  POST-fflGH  SCHOOL  EDUCATION  ACTUALLY 

PLANNED  IN  MD.  AND  OTHER  STATES 


%  1965  MARYLAND  SENIORS  ACTUALLY  PLANNING  TO  ATTEND  A: 

Community 

College 

in 

Four  Year 

College 

in 

Business 

School 

in 

Nursing 

School 

in 

Technical 

or  Trade 

School 

in 

Other  Type 
School 

in 

Md, 

Other 
State 

Md. 

Other 
State 

Md. 

Other 
State 

Md. 

Other 
State 

Md. 

Other 
State 

Md. 

Other 
State 

State  Total 

11.3 

1.2 

22.4 

13.0 

4.0 

1.5 

1.8 

0.4 

2.4 

1.6 

0,8 

0.8 

Allegany* 

11.7 

2.7 

16.2 

6.7 

8.7 

0.5 

2.3 

0.7 

2.5 

1.7 

0.9 

0.9 

Anne  Arundel* 

10.6 

1.1 

17.7 

10.1 

5.3 

1.0 

2.1 

0.2 

3.0 

1.1 

0.6 

0.6 

Baltimore  Co.  * 

12.2 

1.4 

23.6 

12.7 

5.5 

0.  1 

2.1 

0.2 

3.7 

0.6 

0.9 

0.6 

Calvert 

2.8 

0 

14.0 

4.3 

3.3 

10.1 

4.8 

0.4 

4.3 

3.8 

1.4 

0.4 

Caroline 

1.8 

1.8 

24.3 

7.2 

1.8 

3.6 

2.1 

0.3 

4.7 

3.2 

0.3 

1.4 

Carroll 

4.8 

0.9 

14.4 

8.1 

5,1 

0.6 

2.2 

0.5 

4.  1 

3.3 

1.0 

0.6 

Cecil 

3.3 

1.5 

9.7 

10.6 

2.6 

■5.0 

1.7 

0.8 

3.6 

4.1 

0.3 

1.9 

Charles* 

12.3 

0.6 

12.3 

11.6 

1.0 

4.7 

1.5 

1.5 

1.0 

4.7 

0 

1.0 

Dorchester 

1.6 

0.9 

26.5 

6.1 

4.5 

3.7 

4.2 

0.9 

2.6 

1.4 

0.7 

0.7 

Frederick* 

9.0 

0.9 

12.5 

6.0 

2.8 

1.2 

1.0 

0.3 

3.5 

2.8 

0.1 

0.5 

Garrett 

2.3 

2.6 

10.3 

5.0 

7.0 

0.3 

1.3 

0.3 

2.3 

4.0 

3.0 

0.6 

Harford* 

21.5 

1.3 

16.2 

9.9 

4.2 

1.0 

2.2 

0.2 

5.0 

1.7 

0.8 

0.8 

Howard 

9.1 

0.8 

21.3 

7.3 

4.7 

0.4 

2.1 

0 

3.4 

1.3 

0 

0 

Kent 

1.0 

0.5 

23.9 

7.6 

2.1 

7.6 

2.1 

2.1 

3.8 

4.8 

0.5 

1.6 

Montgomery* 

15.7 

1.9 

20.4 

30.1 

1.2 

1.1 

0.5 

0.4 

0.7 

1.3 

0.4 

1.1 

Prince  Georges* 

9.3 

1.2 

27.3 

12.7 

1.5 

4.3 

0.8 

0.9 

1.4 

2.9 

0.6 

0.9 

Queen  Annes 

0.5 

2.0 

10.1 

6.0 

8.5 

6.5 

3.0 

1.5 

3.5 

5.0 

0 

0 

St.  Marys 

10.7 

1.6 

15.9 

14.0 

2.1 

4.7 

0.5 

0.7 

1.8 

3.8 

0.9 

1.0 

Somerset 

0.3 

1.9 

25.8 

3.8 

11.0 

3.8 

5.7 

3.8 

3.4 

2.6 

0.7 

0.3 

Talbot 

0.7 

1.4 

21.1 

6.2 

1.1 

4.0 

1.8 

0.3 

2.9 

1.4 

0 

0 

Washington* 

9.6 

0.5 

8.6 

11.2 

4.2 

1.7 

1.7 

0.8 

1.9 

2.4 

0.8 

1.0 

Wicomico 

1.9 

3.5 

23.1 

10.1 

2.7 

4.2 

2.1 

1.1 

2.9 

3.3 

0.3 

0.6 

Worcester 

0 

5.0 

23.2 

6.6 

4.7 

4.4 

3.7 

1.8 

4.7 

5.0 

1.2 

0.9 

Baltimore  City* 

12.4 

0.4 

28.2 

7.1 

5.6 

0.1 

2.5 

0.1 

2.3 

0.6 

1.2 

0.9 

*County  presently  has  a  Community  College 
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are  not  actually  planning  to  attend,  would,  if  they  could,  attend  some- 
thing other  than  a  degree-granting  institution.    These  institutions 
include  business  schools,  nursing  schools,  and  technical  or  trade 
schools. 

The  kinds  of  institutions  the  students  are  planning  to  attend 
(Table  5)  indicates  that  47.  9%  of  the  1965  high  school  seniors  plan  to 
attend  degree- granting  institutions,  either  a  community  or  four-year 
college,  and  13.  3%  plan  to  attend  other  types  of  institutions. 

The  fact  that  a  county  has  established  a  community  college 
seems  to  make  a  difference  in  the  plans  of  the  students  toward  attend- 
ing a  degree -granting  institution.     For  students  planning  to  attend 
degree  institutions,  the  counties  not  having  a  community  college  are, 
on  the  average,   13%  below  those  counties  having  community 
colleges. 

The  students  selecting  degree -granting  institutions  may  be  more 
serious  about  attending  than  the  students  selecting  other  kinds  of 
institutions.    Of  those  students  planning  to  attend  degree  institutions, 
94%  said  they  plan  to  attend  this  year,  and  6%  sometime  later.    Of 
those  students  planning  to  attend  other  kinds  of  institutions,  only  76% 
plan  to  attend  this  year,  24%  sometime  later. 

The  average  grades  of  1965  Maryland  seniors  (Table  6)  indicates 
that  those  with  the  highest  grades  go  to  four-year  colleges  in  other 
states.    The  next  group  select  four-year  schools  in  Maryland,  and 
those  with  the  lowest  average  grades  select  community  colleges. 

In  the  academic  course  in  the  public  schools,  as  well  as  in  the 
private  schools,  there  is  considerable  difference  in  grades  between 
those  students  planning  to  continue  their  education  and  those  not  plan- 
ning to  continue.    In  the  other  courses  in  the  public  schools,  and  in 
the  Catholic  schools,  there  is  not  a  great  difference  in  average  grade 
between  the  students  who  are  planning  to  attend  and  students  not  plan- 
ning to  attend.    The  average  grade  of  students  who  would  attend  with 
a  scholarship  or  loan  is  about  the  same  as  the  average  grade  of 
students  not  planning  to  attend. 


PROJECTION  OF  MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADUATES  CONTINUING  INTO 

HIGHER  EDUCATION 

On  the  basis  of  the  plans  of  the  1965  seniors  in  Maryland  schools, 
it  is  possible  to  get  an  estimate  of  the  number  of  students  who  will 
continue  into  degree- granting  institutions  the  fall  following  high  school 
graduation,  using  the  assumption  that  the  plans  of  high  school  seniors 
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will  remain  the  same  in  the  coming  years.    The  validity  of  this 
assumption  will,  of  course,  be  tested  in  future  questionnaires. 

In  Table  7,  projection  A  is  based  on  the  statement  that  47.9%  of 
the  1965  seniors  reported  that  they  are  actually  planning  to  attend 
degree  institutions,  and  of  these,  94.  3%  plan  to  attend  the  fall  follow- 
ing June  graduation.    The  projection  is  based  on  the  assumption  that 
the  same  percentage  of  students  will  have  the  same  plans  in  the 
future. 

Projection  B  is  based  upon  the  assumption  that  educational 
opportunity  is  denied,  by  a  lack  of  college  facilities  or  the  student's 
limited  finances,  to  a  portion  of  our  seniors  who  would  attend  college 
if  these  obstacles  were  removed.    This  projection  is  derived  from  a 
maximum  enrollment  percentage  (based  on  the  students'  plans),  the 
potential  1,  6%  increase  in  attendance  from  having  community  college 
opportunity  in  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  a. 4. 1%  increase  from  those 
students  not  now  attending,  primarily  for  financial  reasons.    When 
added  to  the  percentage  of  students  already  actually  planning  to 
attend,  this  gives  a  potential  percentage  of  53.  6%.    Since  the  oppor- 
tunities cannot  be  made  immediately  available,  the  rise  from  the 
present  45.  2%  to  the  maximum  53.  6%  is  viewed  over  a  five-year 
period.    The  actual  number  of  high  school  graduates  is  based  on 
Maryland  State  Department  of  Education  projections,  which  have 
tended  to  be  conservative  in  the  past. 


FINANCING  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Table  8  shows  appropriations  from  State  General  Funds  and 
Special  and  Federal  Funds  for  Maryland's  higher  education  operating 
purposes  for  fiscal  1966.    It  can  be  seen  that  the  sub-total  for  higher 
education  from  the  general  fund  has  increased  20. 9%  over  the  pre- 
ceding year.    There  has  also  been  a  significant  18%  increase  in  the 
total  funds  (including  special  and  federal  funds)  for  higher  education 
operating  purposes. 
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TABLE  7 

PROJECTED  MARYLAND  HIGH  SCHOOL  GRADUATES 

CONTINUING  INTO  HIGHER  EDUCATION  -  FALL  FOLLOWING 

JUNE  GRADUATION:    1965-1980 

PUBLIC  AND  NON -PUBLIC 


Total 

Total  Continuing 

Percentage  Continuing 

High  School 

Into 

Into 

Graduates 

Higher  Education 

Higher  Education 

A 

B 

A 

B 

1965 

47303 

21381 

21381 

45.2 

45.2 

1966 

47895 

21649 

22463 

45.2 

46.9 

1967 

47778 

21596 

23220 

45.2 

48.6 

1968 

48359 

21858 

24325 

45.2 

50.3 

1969 

50396 

22779 

26206 

45.2 

52.0 

1970 

52364 

23669 

28067 

45.2 

53.6 

1971 

54828 

24782 

29388 

45.2 

53.6 

1972 

57203 

25856 

30661 

45.2 

53.6 

1973 

59526 

26906 

31906 

45.2 

53.6 

1974 

61828 

27946 

33140 

45.2 

53.6 

1975 

65223 

29481 

34960 

45.2 

53.6 

1976 

67619 

30564 

36244 

45.2 

53.6 

1977 

68735 

31068 

36842 

45.2 

53.6 

1978 

69792 

31546 

37409 

45.2 

53.6 

1979 

70658 

31937 

37873 

45.2 

53.6 

1980 

69427 

31381 

37213 

45.2 

53.6 

Note:    The  projections  to  1980  are  based  on  the  following  assumptions: 


A. 


B. 


Source: 


The  percent  of  high  school  graduates  planning  to  continue  higher  education  in  the 
fall  following  June  graduation  will  remain  as  reported  in  the  1965  Survey  of  High 
School  Seniors. 

The  percent  of  high  school  graduates  planning  to  continue  higher  education  will  in- 
crease from  the  present  level  to  a  level  which  depends  on  the  three  following  factors: 

(1)  The  number  of  students  in  counties  without  a  community  college  will  increase 
to  a  level  equal  to  the  average  of  the  counties  with  a  community  college. 

(2)  The  students  who  would  like  to  attend,  but  are  now  financially  imable,  will 
attend. 

(3)  The  students  plaiming  to  attend,  but  not  immediately  following  high  school 
graduation,  will  have  sufficient  opportunity,  in  terms  of  both  the  school's 
facilities  and  their  own  finances,  to  attend  in  the  fall  following  high  school 
graduation. 

Projection  of  Hi^  School  Graduates  to  1980  From  Maryland  State  Department 
of  Education. 

Numbers  and  Percentages  Continuing  into  Higher  Education  based  on  1965  Sur- 
vey of  Post-High  School  Plans  of  Seniors  in  Maryland  Schools. 
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TABLE   8 

STATE  OF  MARYLAND 

APPROPRIATIONS  FOR  PUBLIC  EDUCATION  SHOWING  ALLOCATION 

FOR  HIGHER  EDUCATION  OPERATING  PURPOSES  FOR  FISCAL  YEAR  1966 

WITH  PERCENTAGE  INCREASE  OVER  FISCAL  YEAR  1965 


ITEM 

GENERAL  FUND 

TOTAL* 

Percent 

Percent 

1965 

1966 

Increase 

1965 

1966 

Increase 

Morgan  State  College 

$     2,513,118 

$     3,126,123 

24.4 

S     3,999,669 

8     5,069,615 

26.7 

Bowie  State  College 

725,697 

801,783 

10.4 

851,486 

998,751 

17.2 

Coppin  State  College 

628,073 

763,612 

21.5 

661,933 

831,721 

25.6 

Frostburg  State  College 

1,662,283 

1,787,374 

7.5 

2,147,453 

2,407,401 

12.1 

Salisbun,-  State  College 

757,133 

912,851 

20.5 

937,543 

1,153,386 

23.0 

Towson  State  College 

2,  379,  968 

2,819,132 

18.4 

2,984,733 

3,737,270 

25.2 

St.  Mary's  College  of 

Maryland 

290,166 

351,699 

21.2 

438,441 

597,333 

36.2 

Universitj'  of  Maryland 

and  State  Board  of 

Agriculture: 

Administration 

1,209,496 

1,325,647 

9.6 

1,542,336 

1,705,337 

10.5 

Libraries 

1,  145,466 

1,365,382 

19.  1 

1,174,626 

1,394,542 

18.7 

Instruction  -  College 

Park 

5,902,419 

8,761,644 

48.4 

11,515,621 

14,845,207 

28.9 

Instruction  -  Baltimore 

2,809,450 

3,160,221 

12.4 

3,963,828 

4,444,025 

12.1 

University  Hospital 

4,367,626 

4,777,085 

9.3 

10,183,589 

10,765,867 

5.7 

Research 

2,557,256 

2,827,180 

10.5 

3,434,174 

3,733,498 

8.7 

Extension  Education 

1,777,399 

1,786,215 

0.4 

2,825,948 

2,943,535 

4.1 

Public  Services 

1,253,609 

1,470,368 

17.2 

1,528,314 

1,765,086 

15.4 

Physical  Plant  Mainte- 

nance and  Operation 

5,188,150 

5,723,680 

10.3 

5,607,188 

6,220,018 

10.9 

Student  Services 

575,017 

674,873 

17.3 

777,347 

944,363 

21.4 

General  Expenses 

403,696 

526,961 

30.5 

496,446 

618,363 

24.5 

Maryland  State  College 

of  Princess  Anne 

796,342 

869,068 

9.  1 

1,183,570 

1,271,525 

7.4 

Baltimore  Countj'  Branch 

66,615 

410,204 

515.7 

66,615 

410,204 

515.7 

State  Aided  Institutions  of 

Higher  Learning  Included  in 

Appropriations  to  State 

Department  of  Education** 

Junior  Colleges 

1,512,225 

2,096,325 

38.6 

1,512,225 

2,096,325 

38.6 

Johns  Hopkins  University 

210,000 

210,000 

0 

210,000 

210,000 

0 

Maryland  Institute 

25,000 

25,000 

0 

25,000 

25,  000 

0 

St.  Johns  College 

80,000 

80,000 

0 

80,000 

80,000 

0 

Washington  College 

100,000 

100,000 

0 

100,000 

100,000 

0 

Western  Maryland  College 

100,000 

100,000 

0 

100,000 

100,000 

0 

Hood  College 

100,000 

100,000 

0 

100,000 

100,000 

0 

Peabody  Institute 

35,000 

35,000 

0 

35,000 

35,000 

0 

State  Scholarship  Board 

608,023 

1,004,246 

65.  1 

608,023 

1,004,246 

65.1 

Board  of  Trustees  -  State 

Colleges 

70,259 

78,627 

11.9 

70,259 

78,627 

11.9 

Advisory  Council  for 

Higher  Education 

36,117 

77,654 

115.0 

36,117 

77,654 

115.0 

Marj-land  Higher  Education 

Loan  Corporation 

93,640 

93,640 

Sub-Total 

S   39,885,603 

S  48,241,594 

20.9 

S   59,197,484 

8   69,857,539 

18.0 

Other  Public  Education 

150,882,493 

150,961,962 

0.1 

159,740,254 

164,630,190 

3.0 

TOTAL 

8190,768,096 

3199,203,556 

4.4 

8218,937,738 

8234,487,729 

7.1 

*  Includes  General,  Special,  and  Federal  Fimds 

**  Includes  only  the  State  Aided  Educational  Institutions  of  Higher  Learning  in  the  Appropriations  to  the  State 
Department  of  Education. 
Source:     Based  on  the  Fiscal  Digest  of  the  State  of  Maryland  for  Fiscal  Years  1965,   1966 
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CHAPTER  IV 
FRAMEWORK  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


Like  any  other  institution  serving  the  needs  of  the  people,  higher 
education  must  be  considered  in  the  light  of  the  purposes  it  is  to  serve 
and  the  best  arrangements  that  can  be  devised  to  serve  those  purposes. 
These  purposes  need  to  be  constantly  reassessed  in  terms  of  changing 
needs  and  changing  social  and  technological  developments,  which 
affect  not  only  the  nature  of  problems  to  be  met  but  in  many  cases  the 
way  in  which  the  problems  may  be  solved.    Higher  education  as  an 
instrument  of  public  policy  requires  a  structure  which  takes  into 
account  the  roles  that  the  different  kinds  of  institutions  of  higher  learn- 
ing should  play  in  meeting  diverse  needs.    Before  the  large  questions 
of  programs  to  be  offered  by  the  various  segments  of  higher  education 
can  be  determined,  and  the  location  of  facilities  for  this  purpose  can 
be  considered,  it  is  essential  that  the  role  and  scope  of  each  different 
segment  of  higher  education  be  sufficiently  defined  so  that  unnecessary 
duplications  of  effort  or  gaps  in  offerings  can  be  avoided.    The  pur- 
pose of  this  chapter  is  to  define  the  setting  in  which  higher  education 
takes  place,  and  to  recommend  the  respective  roles  that  each  kind  of 
institution  in  the  total  framework  of  higher  education  in  the  State 
should  fulfill. 

This  chapter  of  the  report  is  by  its  very  nature  somewhat  differ- 
ent from  the  other  chapters,  in  that  the  statements  of  function 
developed  by  the  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope  of  Institutions  are  in 
themselves  a  recommendation,  the  acceptance  of  which  affects  all 
other  recommendations.    The  social,  economic,  technological,  and 
demographic  conditions  which  influence  the  formulation  of  policy  con- 
cerning the  role  and  scope  of  institutions  are  briefly  set  forth  in  this 
chapter  as  a  rationale  for  the  recommendations  that  follow.    The  major 
functions  of  the  four  segments  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  as 
developed  by  the  Role  and  Scope  Committee  are  also  set  forth  herein. 
The  more  detailed  statements  of  role  and  scope  are  contained  in  a 
supplement  published  as  a  separate  document. 


CHANGING  POPULATION 
CHARACTERISTICS 

The  idea  that  America  is  presently  undergoing  certain  profound 
and  far-reaching  changes  is  startling  to  very  few  people  these  days. 
Some  of  the  most  important  of  these  changes,  however,  have  implica- 
tions for  higher  education  that  are  often  overlooked.    The  rapid 
increase  in  sheer  numbers,  the  "population  e^q^losion, "  is  of  concern 
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to  a  great  many  people.     Less  well  known  is  the  fact  that  the  greatest 
rate  of  growth  in  the  next  decade  will  be  in  the  age-group  from  20  to 
24  years.    This  age-group,  of  course,  constitutes  the  largest  part  of 
the  so-called  "college  age"  population.    Not  only  is  the  population  of 
the  country  growing,  but  its  character,  its  way  of  life,  is  changing 
also.    Increasingly,  it  is  an  urban  population,  with  a  greater  and 
greater  segment  living  and  working  in  metropolitan  areas,  the  cities 
and  their  surrounding  suburbs. 

TABLE   9 

POPULATION,  TOTAL  AND  AGE  GROUP  20-24  YEARS 

1960  AND  PROJECTIONS  TO  1975,  U.S,  AND  MARYLAND 


Total  Pop. 
(In  1000s) 

Age  Group  20- 
(In  1000s) 

■24 

Age  Group  20-24 

As  Percent  of 
Total  (Computed 
From  Data) 

U.S.I 

1960 

180,676 

11,112 

6o2% 

1965 

195,129 

13,623 

7.0% 

1970 

211,430 

17,104 

8.1% 

1975 

230,415 

19,057 

8.3% 

2 

Maryland 

1960 

3,101 

189 

6.1% 

1969 

3,857 

315 

8.2% 

Source:      Statistical  Abstract  of  the  United  States, 

Bureau  of  the  Cen- 

sus,  Uo  So  Department  of  Commerce,  1965.    Cited  here- 
after as  Statistical  Abstract,  p.  6. 

''Maryland  Tax  Study,  published  by  the  Bureau  of  Business 
and  Economic  Research,  College  of  Business  and  Public 
Administration,  University  of  Maryland,  College  Park,   1965. 
Cited  hereafter  as  Tax  Study.    Table  2.  5. 
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TABLE   10 
POPULATION  OF  URBAN  AREAS  AS  PERCENT  OF 
TOTAL  POPULATION,   1950  AND  1960,  U.  S.  AND  MARYLAND 

1950  1960 

U,  S>  64.0  69.9 

Maryland  69.0  72,7 


Source:     Statistical  Abstract,  p.   16 


This  shift  to  the  metropolitan  areas  is  both  one  cause  and 
one  result  of  the  changing  economic  structure  of  our  society.    While 
the  number  of  jobs  at  all  levels  of  the  economy  is  increasing,  those 
in  the  number  of  unskilled  jobs,  on  the  other  hand,  i^  actually  a  de- 
crease when  measured  against  the  growth  of  the  total  working  force. 
By  far  the  greatest  employment  opportunities  are  those  for  persons 
with  greater  formal  education,  which  has  become  an  almost  absolute 
requirement  for  the  bulk  of  the  positions  in  this  most  rapidly  growing 
sector  of  the  economy.    On  the  other  hand,  jobs  available  to  persons 
with  little  education  are  becoming  increasingly  scarce. 


TABLE   11 

EMPLOYED  PERSONS,  U.S.,  BY  MAJOR  OCCUPATION 
GROUP,  AS  PERCENT  OF  TOTAL  EMPLOYED,    1950-1964 

1950  1960  1964 

Sector  I:     Professional, 

Technical,  Managers,  Officials, 

Proprietors  18.3  21.9  22.7 

Sector  II;      Clerical,  Sales, 

Craftsmen,  Foremen  32.0  34.1  34.4 

Sector  ni:     Laborers,  Opera- 
tives; Service,  Farmworkers  49.7  44.0  42.9 


Source:     Based  on  Data  in  Statistical  Abstract,    p.   228 
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Past  shifts  in  patterns  of  employment  have  reflected  pri- 
marily the  natural  tendencies  of  a  modem,  specialized,  industrial 
economy.    Improvements  in  living  standards  have  been  brought  about 
through  technological  advances  and  an  increasingly  complex  system 
of  specialized  functions  necessary  for  the  efficient  operation  of  such 
a  large  and  highly  developed  economic  structure.    Persons  in  the 
higher  levels  of  the  economy  must  possess  a  wealth  of  knowledge  and 
skills  undreamed  of  in  previous  times.    This  "explosion  of  knowledge" 
affects  the  whole  of  the  economic  structure,  as  more  and  more  posi- 
tions demand  skills  and  knowledge  unavailable  beforCo    In  the  future, 
furthermore,  new  and  potent  developments  in  automation  and  cyber- 
nation will  accelerate  the  already  swift  changes  taking  place. 

Just  as  the  introduction  of  mass  production  by  assembly- 
line  was  a  mixed  blessing  a  half  century  ago  -  bringing  benefits  to 
society  but  hardships  to  large  numbers  of  displaced  workers  -  so, 
too,  will  automation  bring  inevitable  dislocation  to  individuals  unable 
to  adapt  to  the  demands  of  the  new  technology.    There  are  two  alterna- 
tives for  an  individual  faced  with  automation  in  his  line  of  employment: 
either  he  must  possess  skills  sufficiently  broad  to  be  useful  in  other 
areas,  or  he  must  be  able  to  find  help  in  acquiring  new  skills.    The 
first  course  is  that  of  the  general  "educated  man.  "   As  new  techniques 
are  found  that  out -perform  human  beings  in  a  given  function,  the  well- 
educated  employee  is  best  equipped  to  adapt  to  these  techniques  and 
to  work  with  them,  or,  if  necessary  to  find  other  tasks  where  human 
skills  prevail.    But  the  individual  without  broad  formal  education  need 
not  be  devastated  by  automation,  if  a  new  set  of  specific  skills  can  be 
acquired  to  replace  those  outdated  by  technology. 

There  is  an  important  relationship  at  the  level  of  the  com- 
munity which  parallels  the  relationship  between  higher  education  and 
economic  success  on  the  level  of  the  individual.    The  relationship 
between  the  economic  level  of  a  community  and  the  educational 
development  of  its  people  is  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  direct 
relationships  of  social  science. 

While  undoubtedly  a  well-to-do  State  or  community  can 
afford  to  educate  more  of  its  youth,  it  is  also  clear  that  a  high  level  of 
diversified  education  contributes  a  great  deal  to  the  economic  resources 
of  an  area.    Major  employers  seeking  new  locations  invariably  investi- 
gate the  degree  to  which  a  given  community  can  provide  the  kinds  of 
skilled  personnel  that  their  companies  require.    The  amazing  concen- 
trations of  highly  technical  enterprises  in  states  such  as  California  and 
Massachusetts  are  only  two  examples  among  many.    And,  of  course, 
the  growth  of  the  economic  base  of  a  state  or  community  which  is 
spurred  by  the  provision  of  higher  education  provides  important  new 
tax  sources  which  can  in  turn  be  used  to  support  a  strong  system  of 
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higher  education.    Therefore,  it  is  clear  that  support  for  higher  edu- 
cation is  a  matter  of  investment  in  the  future  economic  development 
of  the  State. 

The  fast-moving  changes  in  our  society  —  population  growth, 
urbanization,   the  upward  movement  of  employment  patterns,  the 
impact  of  technology  on  employment  through  the  "knowledge  explosion" 
and  automation  —  are  forcing  profound  changes  in  our  patterns  of 
education,  and  particularly  higher  education.    The  first  and  most 
obvious  change  is  the  simple  quantitative  expansion  of  higher  educa- 
tion at  an  unprecedented  rate.    This  reflects  not  only  the  fact  that  the 
college-age  segment  is  the  most  rapidly  growing  part  of  a  population 
that  is,  itself,  "exploding;"    it  also  is  indicative  of  the  fact  that  an 
increasing  percent  of  the  college  age  population  actually  does  attend 
college.    Nationally,  about  forty  percent  of  the  population  aged  18-21 
years  are  full-time  degree- seeking  students  in  institutions  of  higher 
education.    The  questions  raised  by  this  growth  —  questions  of  accu- 
rate enrollment  projections,  the  expansion  of  facilities  and  their  more 
efficient  utilization,  costs,   support,  personnel,  etc.  —  will  be  dealt 
with  throughout  the  other  chapters  of  this  report.    What  is  important 
to  note  at  this  point  is  that  the  structure  of  higher  education  in  Mary- 
land must  be  conceived  of  in  terms  of  service  to  the  State  and  to  indi- 
viduals on  a  mass  scale.    Consequently,  the  task  of  defining  the  role 
and  scope  of  institutions  of  higher  learning  is  that  of  finding  a  balance 
between  the  necessities  of  mass  education  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
demands  of  individual  needs  and  differences  on  the  other. 

TABLE  12 
RESIDENT  DEGREE-CREDIT  HIGHER  EDUCATION  ENROLLMENT 
U.S.  ,  1900-1963,  AND  PERCENT  OF  COLLEGE  AGE  POPULATION 


Total 
Enrollment 

Percent  of 
Population 
18-21  Yrs. 

Percent  of 
Population 
18-24  Yrs. 

1900 

237,592 

4.01% 

2.  29% 

1920 

597,880 

8.09% 

4.  66% 

1940 

1,494,203 

15.  59% 

9.08% 

1950 

2,659,021 

29.58% 

16. 50% 

1960 

3,215,544 

34. 86% 

20.49% 

1963 

4,234,092                       38.05% 

of  Education,  U.S.  Department  of  Health, 
elf  are.  Digest  of  Educational  Statistics,  19 

23.33% 

Source: 

Office 
andW^ 

Education, 
65,  Table  53 
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DIVERSITY  AND  COORDINATION 
IN  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


One  aspect  of  the  necessity  of  balancing  mass  versus  individual 
interests  in  higher  education  has  emerged  with  the  development  of 
"commuter"  opportunities.    To  the  degree  that  students  can  and  are 
willing  to  live  at  home  while  attending  college,  larger  numbers  of 
them  can  be  served  by  given  facilities.    By  deemphasizing  such  con- 
struction activities  as  dormitories  and  dining  halls,  greater  attention 
can  be  given  to  other  construction  priorities.    Furthermore,  the  imme- 
diate cost  of  education  to  the  student  is  reduced  when  he  is  able  to  live 
at  homco    Commuter  education  is  facilitated  by  urbanization,  in  that 
colleges  can  be  established  in  urban  areas  to  serve  a  larger  portion  of 
the  population  on  a  commuting  basis.    While  the  value  of  living  "on 
campus"  is  admitted  for  many  cases,  the  growth  of  commuter  educa- 
tion is  to  be  expected  as  one  way  to  maximize  the  value  of  the  educa- 
tion dollar. 

Concmiuter  education  presupposes  the  establishment  of  a  large 
number  of  institutions,  located  in  the  various  population  centers, 
rather  than  reliance  upon  a  single  huge  institution.    While  a  single 
university  may  well  offer  a  full  spectrum  of  programs,  a  proliferation 
of  institutions  involves  both  advantages  and  problems  in  terms  of 
diversity.    On  the  one  hand,  each  of  these  smaller  institutions  will 
find  it  difficult  alone  to  offer  programs  to  cover  the  reasonable  needs 
of  every  individual.    This  would  suggest  that  different  institutions 
should  be  encouraged  to  develop  differing  programs,  so  as  to  cover 
as  far  as  possible  the  whole  range  of  student  needs.    On  the  other  hand, 
such  diversification  must  not  be  haphazard.    Unless  it  proceeds 
according  to  some  rational  plan,  wasteful  duplications  and  serious 
omissions  will  inevitably  result.    This  is  the  basis  of  the  idea  behind 
the  development  of  a  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  in  Maryland. 

The  variety  of  programs  to  be  offered  must  depend  upon  the 
real  needs  of  students.    The  programs  offered  by  a  given  institution 
should  be  determined  according  to  the  role  of  that  institution  within 
the  total  framework  of  the  higher  educational  structure.    General 
higher  education,  built  around  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  remains 
central  to  this  structure.    But  increasingly,  the  need  is  felt  for  edu- 
cation directed  towards  professional  or  vocational  goals,  as  a  result 
of  the  impact  of  technology  and  specialization  upon  the  economy.    And, 
while  higher  education  remains  largely  a  service  directed  to  a  certain 
age-group,  there  is  increasing  demand  for  education  beyond  this  group. 
Finally,  while  the  core  of  higher  education  remains  the  traditional 
four-year  college, program,  a  realistic  view  supposes  that  the  needs 
of  many  individuals  may  not  fit  this  pattern.    College-level  education 
on  a  two-year  basis  is  better  suited  to  large  numbers  of  students  on 
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the  one  hand,  while  the  provision  of  post-graduate  education  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  needs  of  many  others. 

Recognition  of  the  need  for  diversity  within  a  framework  of 
coordination,  for  flexibility  within  order,  is  the  foundation  upon 
which  Maryland's  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  must  be  built. 
To  implement  this  recognition,  Maryland  has  established  a  tri- 
partite structure  of  public  higher  education.     This  consists  of  the 
University  of  Maryland,  the  State  Colleges,  and  the  community  junior 
colleges.    It  is  also  recognized  that  the  existence  of  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  education  has  a  number  of  beneficial  implications  for 
the  public  structure,  and  must  be  taken  into  account.    As  a  necessary 
prerequisite  to  the  further  development  of  a  Master  Plan  for  Higher 
Education,  there  must  first  be  set  forth  an  adequate  statement  of 
the  part  to  be  played  in  the  total  structure  by  each  segment  of  the 
tri-partite  system.     This  is  a  matter  of  defining  the  role  and  the 
scope  of  the  various  institutions. 

The  Advisory  Council,  acting  upon  reports  prepared  for  it  by 
the  Polic}''  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope  of  Institutions,  has  adopted 
a  series  of  guidelines  defining  the  roles  of  the  various  elements  of 
Maryland's  structure  of  higher  education.    The  definition  of  the  roles 
of  institutions  was  seen  by  the  Council  to  be  a  necessary  pre- 
requisite for  the  formulation  of  more  detailed  recommendations, 
such  as  upon  proposals  for  the  establishment  of  new  institutions  or 
programs. 


THE  ROLES  OF  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 


The  Advisory  Council  endorses  the  principle  of  a  tri- 
partite structure  of  public  higher  education  for  Maryland,  as 
being  the  structure  best  suited  to  the  particular  higher  edu- 
cational needs  of  the  State  and  its  people. 

The  emphasis  of  the  Council's  work  here  is  to  point  up  particu- 
larly the  factors  which  differentiate  the  various  roles,  by  which  it  will 
be  possible  to  determine  the  proper  location  for  specific  programs 
and  course  offerings,  the  appropriate  organization  of  such  programs, 
and  the  areas  of  unmet  needs. 
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THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  MARYLAND 

It  is  recommended  that  the  role  of  the  University  of 
Maryland  he  as  delineated  below  and  more  particularly  as 
spelled  out  in  the  Supplement  to  this  Report. 

The  role  of  the  University  of  Maryland  should  be  that  of  a  con- 
temporary comprehensive  American  university,  in  terms  of: 

1.  Range  of  Disciplines  -   The  University  should  offer  a 

comprehensive  range  of  subjects,  covering  as  completely  as  possible 
the  spectrum  of  organized  human  knowledge,  and  including  both 
traditional  humanities,  art  and  sciences,  and  the  applied  arts  and 
sciences. 

2.  Scholastic  Progression  -   The  University  should  offer 

programs  from  the  first  year  of  undergraduate  study  through  the 
doctoral  degree  level,  and  opportunities  for  post-doctoral  scholar- 
ship.   The  University  should  continue  to  be  the  sole  public  institution 
in  the  State  to  offer  programs  above  the  master's  degree  level. 

3.  Professional  Education  -   The  University  should  offer 
education  for  the  application  of  knowledge  to  the  problems  of  society 
through  the  professions. 

4.  Standards  of  Excellence  -   The  University  should  pro- 
vide a  focus  of  leadership  influencing  all  public  education  in  the  State, 
to  which  end  it  should  have  an  administration  and  faculty  which  encour- 
ages and  exercises  the  highest  possible  academic  and  professional 
competence. 

5.  Academic  and  Technical  Resources  -   The  University 
should  provide  the  State  with  such  academic  and  technical  resources 
as  libraries,  computer  centers,  special  institutes  and  bureaus,  to 
assist  in  solving  the  problems  that  arise  in  the  development  and  ad- 
ministration of  its  economic  and  cultural  life. 


I 
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THE  STATE  COLLEGES  OF  MARYLAND 

It  is  recommended  that  the  role  of  the  State  Colleges  of 
Maryland  be  as  delineated  heloiv  and  more  particularly  as 
spelled  Old  in  the  Supplement  to  this  report. 

The  role  of  the  State  Colleges  should  be  primarily  that  of  a 
general  four-year  college,  in  terms  of: 

1.  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences   -  The  State  Colleges  should 
continue  to  broaden  their  development  of  programs  in  the  traditional 
areas  of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  as  baccalaureate  programs 
consistent  with  the  general  goals  of  a  four-year  liberal  education, 
with  potential  growth  in  appropriate  master's  degree  programs. 

2.  Teacher  Education    -  The  State  Colleges  should  retain 
effective  programs  for  the  preparation  of  teachers,  including  under- 
graduate programs  in  education,  comprehending  both  methodology 
and  subject  material,  and  graduate  programs  through  the  master's 
degree  level  for  the  continuing  education  of  teachers. 

3.  Pre -Professional  Programs    -  The  State  Colleges, 
according  to  their  respective  resources  and  the  needs  of  the  State, 
should  offer  programs  wathin  the  baccalaureate  degree  framework  of 
a  pre-professional  nature,  designed  to  prepare  their  graduates  for 
professional  study. 

4.  Professional  Programs    -  The  State  Colleges  will  be 

expected  to  develop  programs  in  those  areas  of  professional  study 
which  may  be  undertaken  at  the  undergraduate  level,  such  as  nursing 
and  business  education,  according  to  their  respective  resources  and 
the  needs  of  the  State. 

5.  Community -Oriented  Programs    -  The  State  Colleges 

should  develop  such  summer  and  evening  courses  at  an  undergraduate 
and  master's  degree  level  as  their  resources  and  the  needs  of  the  area 
in  which  they  are  located  warrant. 

6.  Source  of  Students    -    The  State  Colleges  will  be  expected 
to  provide,  according  to  their  respective  resources,  for  the  education 
of  students  from  all  parts  of  the  State  and  for  local  students  on  a  resi- 
dential or  commuting  basis  as  facilities  permit,  and  should  be  encour- 
aged to  admit  out-of-state  students,  to  a  recommended  maximum  of 
twenty  percent. 
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THE  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

It  is  recommended  that  the  role  of  the  State's  Community 
Colleges  be  as  delineated  below  and  more  particularly  as  spelled 
out  in  the  supplement  to  this  report. 

The  role  of  the  Community  Colleges  should  be  to  provide  diversi- 
fied opportunities  for  education  beyond  the  high  school  through  the  level 
of  the  second  college  year  to  all  who  desire  and  can  profit  by  it,  in  terms 
of: 

1.  College  Transfer  Programs  -  The  Conmiunity  Colleges 
should  offer  liberal  arts  and  sciences  and  professional  courses  equiva- 
lent to  those  offered  as  freshman  and  sophomore  courses  in  traditional 
four-year  colleges,  which  will  prepare  students  to  transfer  to  the  third 
year  of  such  institutions  for  further  study. 

2.  Terminal  Vocational  Programs   -  The  Community  Colleges 

should  offer  vocational,  technical  and  semi-professional  programs  to 
prepare  students  for  occupations  requiring  more  than  a  high  school  edu- 
cation but  less  thaji  a  baccalaureate  degree. 

3.  Continuing  Education  -  The  Community  Colleges  should 
offer  programs  in  academic  and  vocational  fields,  but  not  necessarily 
with  a  degree  orientation,  for  the  continuing  education  of  adults. 

4.  Accessibility   -  Community  College  services  should  be  pro- 
vided to  every  part  of  the  State,  by  the  location  of  colleges  within  commuting 
distance  of  all  students  where  population  warrants. 

5.  Associate  Degree  Programs  -   The  Associate  Degree  should 
be  the  measure  of  achievement  of  a  prescribed  program  of  collegiate 
study  at  the  Community  Colleges,  equivalent  to  two  years  work. 

6.  Admissions  Policies  -   The  "Open  Door"    -   The  Community 
Colleges  should  offer  to  every  qualified  young  person  the  opportunity  to 
further  his  education,  including  a  "second  chance"  to  the  applicant  whose 
educational  goals  may  not  be  clearly  defined. 
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7.  Guidance  Services    -  strong  guidance  programs  will  be 
expected  for  the  Community  Colleges  to  coordinate  a  particularly'^  wide 
range  of  student  needs  with  a  broad  spectrum  of  programs. 

8.  Community  Service   -   The  Community  Colleges  will  be 

expected  to  develop  a  broad  range  of  special  community  service  pro- 
grams,  such  as  adult  education,  cultural  programs,  and  non-credit 
course  programs,  in  addition  to  its  regular  offerings. 

SCOPE  OF  PROGRA^IS 

The  scope  of  the  programs  provided  by  the  several  institutions 
of  public  higher  education  is  determined  first  of  all  by  their  respective 
roles.    The  role  of  a  community  junior  college,  for  example,  would 
admit  a  program  in  a  certain  technical-vocational  area,  but  not  courses 
at  the  professional  level,   such  as  law  or  medicine.    But  the  scope  of 
each  institution's  programs  will  be  further  determined  by  such  factors 
as  its  size,  resources,  the  character  and  needs  of  its  students,  the 
programs  of  other  institutions,  the  special  abilities  of  its  faculty,  and 
its  special  facilities  and  equipment.     Therefore,  while  the  role  of  each 
institution  of  a  given  ty^e  —  university',  four-j^ear  college,  or  com- 
munity college  —  will  be  generally  the  same  as  that  of  the  other  insti- 
tutions within  that  segment  of  higher  education,  the  scopes  of  their  pro- 
grams may  differ  considerabh"  from  one  to  another.     Thus,  one 
communits'  college  may  offer  programs  in  business,  another  in  data- 
programming,  yet  another  in  electronics.    The  foreign  language  progran: 
of  one  four-3'ear  college  may  be  specialized,  while  another  niaj"  offer 
unusual  breadth  in  this  field. 


CRITERIA.  FOR  EVALUATING  NEW  PROGR--\^IS 

The  Advisor}'  Council  has  not  \'et  attempted  to  analyze  the  program 
and  course  offerings  of  Maryland's  institutions  of  higher  learning.    In 
addition  to  the  time  that  this  will  require,  a  greatly  intensified  system 
of  data- gathering  and  processing  will  be  necessary.    On  the  other  hand, 
the  Council  has  the  responsibility  to  give  advice  on  matters  of  scope, 
particularly  as  to  the  establishment  of  new  programs.     The  Council  is 
therefore  working  to  develop  a  set  of  criteria  upon  which  to  evaluate 
specific  proposals  for  new  programs  as  they  arise.     Such  criteria  will 
include  considerations  of  the  demonstrable  need  for  the  program,  the 
availability"  of  similar  programs  elsewhere,  the  anticipated  cost  of 
establishing  such  a  program  and  of  operating  it  thereafter,  the  specific 
resources  available,  the  tie-in  with  existing  programs  and  facilities, 
administrative  requirements,   and  so  forth.     The  development  of  such  a 
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set  of  criteria  will  be  of  value  not  only  to  the  Advisory  Council  but 
also  to  the  individual  institutions  as  they  consider  for  themselves 
changes  in  the  scope  of  their  programs.     Furthermore,  it  will  point 
the  way  towards  later  large-scale  studies  intended  to  analyze  the 
total  complex  of  higher  educational  programs,  with  a  view  to  elimin- 
ating unnecessary  duplication,  filling  unmet  needs,  and  increasing 
the  efficiency  and  effectiveness  of  higher  education  generally. 


PRIVATE  INSTITUTIONS  OF  HIGHER  LEARNING 

The  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  in  Maryland  provide 
for  the  education  of  significant  numbers  of  students  at  a  low  cost  to 
the  State's  taxpayers.    In  1964,  almost  a  third  of  the  full-time  under- 
graduates enrolled  in  four-year  colleges  in  the  State  attended  private 
institutions.    In  addition  to  the  economic  benefit,  the  private  institu- 
tions of  higher  learning  contribute  to  the  maintenance  of  a  sound 
educational  environment  in  the  State  in  terms  of: 

1.  Diversity  of  Offerings   -  Collectively,  the  private  in- 
stitutions offer  a  very  wide  variety  of  programs  and  courses,  ranging 
from  traditional  offerings  of  liberal  arts  and  sciences  through  spe- 
cialized vocational  and  non-academic  programs,  and  encompassing 
programs  from  the  first  college  year  through  graduate  and  post- 
graduate programs. 

2.  Orientation  to  Particular  Groups   -  Many  of  the  private 

institutions  offer  education  oriented  to  the  needs  and  interests  of 
particular  groups,  notably  religious  groups,  which  lie  outside  the 
competence  of  public  institutions. 

3.  Independence    -  The  private  institutions  benefit  in  many 
ways  from  their  relative  autonomy.    This  is  particularly  important 
in  permitting  them  a  somewhat  greater  freedom  in  selecting  the  uses 
to  which  they  put  their  resources,  allowing,  for  instance,  for  greater 
experimentation. 

4.  General  Academic  Freedom   -  The  existence  of  strong 
institutions  under  independent  controlling  bodies  is  one  of  the  soundest 
guarantees  of  a  continuing  adherence  by  all  institutions  of  higher 
learning  to  the  principles  of  academic  freedom. 
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5.     Quality    -  The  private  institutions  are  in  a  position,  by 
their  autonomy,  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  all  higher  educa- 
tion through  a  process  of  competitive,  as  well  as  cooperative,  mter- 
action. 

The  Council,  as  previous  commissions,  recognizes  the  con- 
tribution that  private  institutions  of  higher  learning  make  to  the 
State  and  urges  that  the  role  of  these  institutions  be  taken  into 
account  both  in  terms  of  support  and  overall  planning  of  higher 
education  in  the  State. 
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CHAPTER  V 

GOVERNANCE  OF  PUBLIC  INSTITUTIONS 
OF  HIGHER  LEARNING  IN  MARYLAND 


THE  TRI-PARTITE  SYSTEM  OF  PUBLIC  HIGHER  EDUCATION 


The  Council  believes  that  each  public  institution  of  higher  learning 
in  Maryland  should  operate  wdthin  the  framework  of  the  tri -partite  sys- 
tem, conforming  to  the  role  defined  for  the  appropriate  segment  and  at 
the  State  level  being  under  the  appropriate  one  of  the  three  boards  es- 
tablished to  govern  the  University  of  Maryland,  the  State  Colleges,  and 
the  community  colleges. 

It  is  recommended  that  any  public  institution  of  higher 
leamitig  which  may  he  subsequently  established  or  which  may  not 
presently  conform  to  the  roles  defined  for  the  tri-partite  system 
of  public  higher  education  in  Maryland  should  plan  its  future 
growth  and  development  in  terms  of  its  contribution  to  the  tri- 
partite system  of  public  higher  education. 

If  the  three  segments  of  the  State's  system  of  public  higher  edu- 
cation are  to  fulfill  distinct  roles,  then  ob\ious  considerations  dictate 
that  each  of  the  separate  segments  of  the  total  system  have  a  board 
charged  \\ith  exclusive  responsibility  for  its  proper  development.    This 
principle  was  enunciated  by  the  Curlett  Commission  of  1962.     Two  of 
the  State  Boards  in  this  tri-partite  system,  namely,  the  Board  of  Re- 
gents of  the  Universitj^  of  Maryland  and  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State 
Colleges,  are  concerned  exclusively  wdth  the  segment  under  their  juris- 
diction. 

The  community  colleges  are  presentlj^  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  State  Board  of  Education  at  the  State  level.     This  agency  does  not 
directly  govern  any  other  segment  of  higher  education,  the  bulk  of  its 
acti\T.ties  being  concerned  with  the  public  school  system  from  kinder- 
garten through  the  twelfth  grade.     The  Council  has  given  a  consider- 
able amount  of  thought  to  the  matter  of  governance  of  the  community 
colleges  at  the  State  level.    It  is  not  unappreciative  of  the  development 
of  Maryland's  community  junior  colleges  over  the  past  two  decades 
under  the  State  level  jurisdiction  of  the  State  Board  of  Education.    The 
Council  feels,  however,  that  everyone  concerned  wiXh  the  future  of  the 
communit}'  colleges  must  take  into  account  new  needs  and  new  conditions 
if  these  colleges  are  to  continue  to  develop  in  the  most  effective  and 
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efficient  manner.    The  reader  will  find  in  the  report  of  the  Policy  Com- 
mittee on  Role  and  Scope  contained  in  the  Supplement  to  this  Report, 
forty-five  pages  of  material  which  bear  directly  on  this  problem. 


THE  NEED  FOR  SEPARATE  ATTENTION 
FOR  COMMUNITY  COLLEGES 

The  Council  feels  that  a  number  of  reasons  underlying  the  unmis-] 
takable  trend  throughout  the  United  States  toward  separate  state  boards 
for  community  colleges  have  applicability  to  the  situation  in  Maryland. 
The  pressures  of  an  increasing  population,  and  an  increasing  percent 
of  that  population  desiring  education  beyond  the  high  school,  bear  upon 
all  elements  of  higher  education,  but  particularly  at  this  time  upon  the 
community  colleges  as  these  develop  and  expand  a  broad  range  of  pro- 
grams in  accordance  with  their  role  as  comprehensive  two-year  col- 
leges, as  defined  in  the  preceding  chapter.    These  pressures  of  quantity, 
as  well  as  continuing  pressures  for  improvement  of  quality  and  expan- 
sion of  programs,  necessitate  a  greater  involvement  of  State-level 
authorities  in  community  college  planning  and  operations.    A  wide 
variety  of  functions  and  services  are  required.    These  include  activities 
in  such  important  areas  as  guidance,  research,  the  coordination  of  com- 
munity college  operations  both  among  these  colleges  and  between  them 
and  the  other  elements  of  the  total  educational  system.    The  availability 
of  new  Federal  funds  for  these  colleges,  as  well  as  possible  future  in- 
creases in  the  levels  and  areas  of  State  support,  will  also  demand  a 
greater  degree  of  State-level  coordination.    The  continuing  development 
and  improvement  of  the  community  colleges  will  require  the  establish- 
ment of  additional  broad,  general  policies  at  the  State  level.    The  Coun- 
cil strongly  believes  that  the  mere  expansion  of  the  State's  community 
colleges  is  not  enough;  there  must  also  be  the  development  of  a  coherent 
State  community  college  system  to  assure  maximum  quality  and  effi- 
ciency in  this  important  area. 

The  Coimcil  believes  that  the  responsibilities  that  a  State  board 
for  community  colleges  should  assume  now  —  and  the  future  responsi- 
bilities which  are  not  yet  known  —  will  require  the  undivided  attention 
of  a  State  board  which  would  have  the  community  colleges  as  their  sole 
responsibility. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Council  recognizes  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  through  its  staff,  has  worked  closely  with  the  local  school 
superintendents,  the  local  boards,  and  the  community  college  presidents 
in  developing  the  present  system.    The  knowledge  thereby  gained  and 
the  assistance  given  should  be  taken  into  account.    Also  to  be  taken  into 
account,  however,  is  the  considerable  work  load  already  on  the  State 
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Department  of  Education  and  the  problems  that  the  State  Board  of 
Education  will  face  as  it  administers  a  greatly  expanded  program  of 
Federal  assistance  to  the  public  school  system  and  extends  its  oper- 
ations to  new  programs  in  vocational  education,  adult  education,  and 
educational  television. 

The  Council  also  feels  the  need  to  take  into  consideration  prob- 
lems of  the  community  colleges  as  post- secondary  collegiate  institu- 
tions,  serving  the  State  and  the  community  as  an  equal  peer-partner 
with  other  segments  of  higher  education  in  Maryland,  rather  than  as 
an  extension  of  the  public  school  system. 

Many  of  the  same  considerations  related  to  the  question  of  a 
separate  State  agency  for  community  colleges  bear  upon  the  possi- 
bility of  separating  the  community  college  management  from  the  local 
boards  of  education.    There  are,  however,  additional  factors  which 
must  be  taken  into  account  at  the  local  level.    The  existing  community 
colleges  are  in  different  stages  of  development  in  the  local  political 
sub -divisions.     The  local  boards  of  education,  which  serve  also  as 
local  boards  of  trustees  of  the  community  colleges,  have  problems 
of  varying  complexity  and  the  time  that  they  are  able  to  devote  to  the 
community  colleges  seems  to  vary  considerably. 

In  addition  to  its  own  studies,  the  Council  has  considered  the 
opinions  of  recognized  experts  in  community  college  problems  across 
the  country.    A  recent  issue  of  the  Bulletin  of  the  American  Associa- 
tion of  University  Professors  dealing  with  community  college  govern- 
ance summarizes  the  positions  of  a  number  of  such  experts.  -•-    Pro- 
fessor Leland  Medsker,  of  the  Center  for  the  Study  of  Higher  Education 
at  the  University  of  California,  Berkeley,  identifies  three  criteria 
for  the  governance  of  community  colleges  as  follows: 

1.  Governing  agencies  of  community  colleges  must 
not  have  so  many  additional  responsibilities  that  the  time 
and  energy  available  for  the  direction  of  the  community 
college  is  beyond  the  realm  of  probability, 

2.  The  controlling  agency  of  a  community  college 
should  be  one  which  can  have  no  conflict  of  interest  between 
the  community  college  and  any  other  institution  for  which 

it  is  responsible.    Its  dedication  to  the  unique  character- 
istics of  the  community  college  must  be  unquestioned. 

3.  Each  institution  should  have  its  own  individuality 
under  a  local  board,   should  be  autonomous,   subject  to  the 
minimum  standards  imposed  and  enforced  by  the  state. 


1 


American  Association  of  University  Professors,  AAUP  Bulletin, 
Volume  51,   Number  5,  Washington,   D.  C,   December  1965,  p.  424f, 
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The  "Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education  in  California,   1960-1975" 
contains  the  following  statement: 

A  majority  of  the  Survey  Team  believes  that  most  junior 
colleges  should  be  operated  by  boards  of  their  own  rather 
than  by  unified  or  high  school  boards.    The  changes  of  ob- 
taining a  faculty  of  college  caliber,  students  of  maturity, 
and  added  collegiate  prestige  appear  to  be  greater  when 
junior  colleges  are  operated  by  boards  of  their  own. 

The  Commission  on  Legislation  of  the  American  Association  of 
Junior  Colleges  is  quoted  as  follows: 

The  administration  of  the  local  junior  college  should  not 
be  combined  with  the  administration  of  a  high  school  or 
other  educational  unit  ...  It  has  been  found  that  a  junior 
college  will  best  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  community 
when  the  control  is  under  a  local  board  for  the  community 
college  alone. 

Sigurd  Rislov,  Professor  of  Higher  Education  at  Wayne  State 
University,  finds  that 

/if/  .   .   .  the  community  college  board  is  also  the  board 
of  a  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade  program,  the  tra- 
ditions, policies,  practices,  customs,  folkways,  etc.  , 
that  have  grown  up  around  the  elementary  program  can- 
not be  ignored,  even  though  the  board  may  wish  to  do  so 
in  its  dealings  with  the  community  college  ....  The 
result  is  that  the  community  college  finds  itself,  in  fact, 
having  its  policies  determined  by  the  social  and  organi- 
zational values  of  the  kindergarten  through  twelfth  grade 
program.    This  is  especially  the  case  when  the  community 
college  is  added  to  an  already  established  common  school 
program.    Even  when  a  common  school  board  makes  a 
special  effort  to  recognize  higher  education's  objectives 
and  policies  as  distinct  from  those  of  the  kindergarten 
through  twelfth  grade,  it  meets  with  very  limited  success. 

It  is  recognized  that  at  the  local  level  as  well  as  at  the  State  level 
the  community  colleges  have  had  the  benefit  of  the  ejqpertise  and 
services  of  a  number  of  persons  who  have  performed  tasks  essential 
to  the  development  and  operation  of  the  community  colleges.    Some 
of  these  services  can  be  carried  on  cooperatively  or  by  contractual 
arrangements  whether  the  boards  of  trustees  of  the  community  colleges 
and  the  boards  of  education  are  separate  entities  or  not.     On  the 
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other  hand,  there  are  distinct  functions  not  now  carried  on  that  will 
require  additional  personnel.     It  should  be  pointed  out  that  as  the 
community  colleges  grow,  these  additional  staff  members  would  be 
required  under  any  form  of  organization. 

It  is  certainly  not  too  much  to  expect  that  the  oft-cited  need 
for  "articulation"  between  the  public  schools  and  the  community  col- 
leges can  be  met  through  the  cooperation  of  separate  boards  or 
agencies.    The  feasibility  of  this  kind  of  articulation  has  been  amply 
demonstrated  in  other  states  having  separate  community  college 
boards. 

The  questions  to  which  the  Council  now  addresses  itself  are 
what  is  the  most  appropriate  organization  for  accomplishing  the 
essential  purposes  of  the  community  colleges  in  the  State  and,  if 
change  in  governance  is  desirable,  by  what  process  should  this  change 
be  initiated. 


RECOMMENDATION  FOR  A  SEPARATE  STATE  BOARD 

It  is  recommended  that  a  separate  hoard  for  community 
colleges  be  established  whose  exclusive  responsibility  shall 
be  that  of  Maryland's  community  colleges  according  to  the 
following  guidelines: 

1.  The  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges  should 
consist  of  seven  members:    six  citizens  of  the 
State  appointed  by  the  Governor  to  serve  six- 
year  overlapping  terms,  and  the  State  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  who  should  serve  ex -officio 
with  full  power  to  vote  on  any  matter  before  the 
Board.    Among  the  initial  appointees,   the 
Governor  should  include  one  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education. 

2.  The  new  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges 
should  serve  as  an  advisory  hoard  to  the 
State  Board  of  Education  with  regard  to  com- 
munity college  matters  until  July  1,   1967,  at 
which  tim.e  the  new  State  Board  for  Community 
Colleges  would  as sum.e  full  State-wide  respon- 
sibility for  the  comm,unity  colleges. 
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3.      The  State  Board  for  Community  Colleges  should 
be  authorized  to  employ  a  full-time  salaried  di- 
rector and  such  additional  staff  as  m,ay  he  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  duties  of  the  Board. 

The  Council  feels  that  the  above  recommendation  will 
expedite  the  orderly  transition  of  responsibilities  from  the 
present  board  to  a  new  one  by  taking  advantage  of  the  exper- 
ience and  knowledge  that  have  been  acquired  by  the  present 
board  and  staff. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  new  State  Board  for  Commu- 
nity Colleges  should  have  the  following  powers^  duties,  and 
functions: 

1.  To  establish  general  policies  for  the  operation  of 
the  State's  community  colleges; 

2.  To  conduct  studies  on  the  problems  of  community 
college  education; 

3.  To  assist  the  community  colleges  individuality  or 
collectively  by  providing  expert  professional  ad- 
vice in  all  areas  of  their  activities; 

4.  To  review  and  advise  upon  all  curriculum  propo- 
sals for  newly  established  community  colleges 
and  for  proposed  major  additions  to  or  modifica- 
tions of  programs  in  existing  community  colleges; 

5.  To  recommend,  review,  and  advise  upon  propo- 
sals for  the  establishment  of  new  community  col- 
leges; 

6.  To  coordinate  relationships  among  the  community 
colleges  to  assure  the  widest  possible  educational 
opportunities  for  the  students  of  the  State  and  the 
most  efficient  use  of  funds; 
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7.  To  facilitate  the  transfer  of  students  between  the 
community  colleges  and  the  University  of  Maryland, 
the  State  Colleges,  and  other  institutions  of 
higher  education; 

8.  To  coordinate  relationships  between  the  community 
colleges  and  the  State  and  local  ptd)lic  school  sys- 
tems a?id  the  private  high  schools  in  order  to 
facilitate  cooperation  with  them  in  guidance  and 
admission  of  students  to  the  community  colleges 
and  to  arrange  for  the  most  advantageous  use  of 
facilities; 

9.  To  establish  and  maintain  a  system  of  information 
and  accounting  of  community  college  activities; 

10.  To  provide  grants-in-aid  for  the  prom,pt  and  ade- 
quate planning  of  new  colleges  and  new  program.s 
in  existing  colleges. 

11.  To  administer  the  State's  program  of  support  for 
the  community  colleges; 

12.  To  assist  and  represent  the  community  colleges  in 
seeking  and  administering  Federal  monies  available 
to  them; 

13.  To  assist  the  Maryland  Advisory  Council  for 
Higher  Education  in  its  investigation  of  needs 
througliout  tlie  State  and  in  its  preparation  of 
plans  and  recommendations  for  the  establishment 
and  location  of  new  facilities  and  programs  re- 
lating to  the  community  colleges; 

14.  To  report  annually  to  the  General  Assembly  on 

the  Board's  activities  and  the  activities  of  the  com- 
munity colleges. 
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RECOMMENDATION  FOR  SEPARATE  LOCAL  BOARDS 

It  is  recommended  that,  in  order  to  provide  for  the  dif- 
ferences in  rates  of  growth  and  the  differences  in  require- 
ments for  additional  staff  for  the  administration  of  the  commu- 
nity colleges: 

1.  Each  existing  community  college  should  cojne  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  a  separate  local  board  of  trustees 
for  the  area  served  by  the  college  by  July  1,  1970; 

2.  Any  local  board  of  education  wishing  to  be  divested 
of  its  responsibility  for  community  college  manage- 
ment prior  to  July  1,   1970,  should  be  authorized 

to  request  at  any  time,   that  the  Governor  appoint 
a  separate  board  of  community  college  trustees 
for  its  local  unit; 

3.  No  local  board  of  trustees  should  serve  a  unit  smaller 
than  one  county  or  the  City  of  Baltimore; 

4.  Newly  created  local  boards  of  community  college 
trustees  should  consist  of  either  five  or  seven  mem- 
bers appointed  by  the  Governor  from  among  the 
residents  of  the  area  served  by  the  college  to  serve 
six -year  overlapping  terms.    Among  the  initial  ap- 
pointees, it  is  recommended  that  the  Governor  in- 
clude one  member  of  the  local  board  of  education. 

In  the  case  of  regional  boards  of  trustees,  one  m,em- 
ber  from  the  local  board  of  education  of  each  sub- 
division served  should  be  included  among  the  initial 
appointees,  provided  that  in  such  a  case  the  size  of 
the  board  of  trustees  should  be  increased,  if  neces- 
sary,  to  such  an  odd  number  of  members  that  the 
majority  of  the  board  are  not  also  members  of  any 
board  of  education.      The  president  of  the  commu- 
nity college,  or  one  of  them  in  the  case  of  multiple 
colleges,  should  serve  as  secretary -treasurer  to 
the  board  of  trustees; 
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5.      The  powers,  duties,  and  functions  of  the  separate 
local  or  regional  hoard  of  trustees  should  be  those 
presently  exercised  by  the  local  boards  of  educatioti 
constituted  as  a  board  of  trustees. 


OTHER  ISSUES 

The  Advisory  Council  wishes  to  call  attention  to  certain  things 
which  its  present  recommendations  would  not  do.     It  would  not,  first 
of  all,  remove  from  local  authorities  the  management  of  Maryland's 
community  colleges.     This  important  function  would  remain  with 
local  boards  of  trustees  and  the  college  administrators.    Secondly, 
these  recommendations  would  not  remove  from  the  State  Board  of 
Education,  its  responsibility  for  accreditation  of  institutions  of  higher 
learning  or  their  degree  programs.     The  Board  presently  exercises 
this  responsibility  over  all  education  and  would  continue  to  do  so  under 
the  recommendations  of  the  Advisory  Council. 

The  Advisory  Council  is  aware  that  the  creation  of  a  separate 
State  agency  for  community  colleges  \\\\\  necessitate  an  initial  outlay 
of  certain  expenditures.    Such  expenditures  would  be  necessary,  how- 
ever, under  anj^  plan  for  strengthening  the  State's  activities  in  this 
area.     Furthermore,  the  Council  strongly  believes  that  such  expendi- 
tures will  be  more  than  repaid  b}'  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  State's 
communitj'  college  system,  as  well  as  by  the  benefits  that  the  State 
and  its  citizens  will  derive  from  the  improved  coordination  and  oper- 
ation of  these  important  institutions. 


ADULT  AND  CONTINUING  EDUCATION 

The  notion  that  there  is  a  limited  "college  age"  is  breaking 
down.     Consequently,  institutions  must  plan  their  total  programs  taking 
into  account  the  trend  of  increasingly  large  numbers  of  persons  wishing 
to  undertake  at  least  some  higher  education  bej^ond  "college  age.  " 
Many  factors  combine  to  make  adult  or  continuing  education  a  fast- 
growing  area  of  higher  education.     This  is  also  an  area  that  is  re- 
lated both  to  the  community  colleges  and  to  the  public  school  system 
as  well  as  to  other  elements  of  higher  education.     The  nature  of  the 
educational  offering  and  the  level  at  which  it  is  conducted  will  de- 
termine, to  a  large  extent,  whether  it  is  post-high  school  education 
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within  the  framework  of  the  public  schools  or  higher  education  within 
the  framework  of  the  public  colleges.    Today,  with  the  speed  of  the 
changes  taking  place  in  our  society  and  economy,  many  programs  do 
not,  and  cannot,  provide  education  sufficient  to  last  a  lifetime;  re- 
training or  other  extended  education  is  frequently  needed  to  keep 
skills  in  step  with  employment  demands.    Then  too,  higher  educa- 
tion has  always  been  thought  of  as  a  means  toward  the  enrichment 
of  individual  lives  in  their  cultural  and  intellectual  aspects.     The 
notion  that  formal  enrichment  should  take  place  only  in  one's 
younger  years  was  often  dictated  by  the  necessities  of  earning  a 
living,  rearing  children,  or  keeping  a  home.    Today  these  neces- 
sities pose  less  of  an  obstacle  to  continuing  education;  increasingly, 
large  numbers  of  persons  are  looking  to  the  colleges  for  their 
further  professional,  vocational,  or  personal  development. 

The  Council  expects  that  more  and  more  attention  will  be 
given  to  the  administrative  aspects  of  adult  and  continuing  educa- 
tion.   The  needs  and  abilities  of  the  adult  college  student  vary 
greatly.    To  be  effective,  adult  education  programs  must  involve 
three  kinds  of  planning.     First,  there  must  be  planning  for  each 
individual  student,  this  planning  being  done  by  the  student  himself 
v/ith  sound  professional  guidance  from  college  authorities.    With- 
out this  personal  guidance,  many  adults  will  waste  time,  money, 
and  energy  taking  courses  ill-suited  to  their  particular  goals  or 
suited  to  no  particular  goals  at  all.    Second,  there  must  be  plan- 
ning at  the  level  of  each  institution  offering  adult  education  courses 
to  achieve  greatest  efficiency  through  tie-ins  with  regular  student 
programs,  maximum  use  of  faculty  and  facilities,  etc.    Such 
planning  should  permit  the  institutions  to  offer  better  and  broader 
adult  programs  than  would  otherwise  be  possible  at  a  given  cost, 
with  consequent  savings  to  both  the  student  and  the  taxpayer. 
Third,  there  should  be  considerable  planning  at  the  State  level 
to  assure  that  the  adult  programs  of  all  institutions  are  well  co- 
ordinated with  each  other.    Unnecessary  duplication  of  courses 
by  neighboring  institutions  are  wasteful.     Furthermore,  different 
administrative  practices  which  result  in  severe  differences  in 
tuition  charges  can  only  hinder  one  institution's  programs  and 
overcrowd  another's.    These  and  other  problems  require  careful 
State-level  study  and  planning. 
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CHAPTER  VI 
PERSONNEL 

ADMINISTRATIVE  AND  SUPPORTIVE  SERVICES 

An  adequate  complement  of  personnel  to  carry  out  the  functions 
of  an  institution  of  higher  learning  includes  not  only  the  teaching  facul- 
ty but  also  those  persons  who  provide  the  administrative  and  supportive 
services  that  make  the  learning  process  most  effective.    Numerous 
studies  have  shown  that  the  leadership  function  of  a  strong,  resourceful, 
competent,  and  imaginative  college  president  contributes  in  a  large  de- 
gree to  an  educational  setting  that  inspires  both  faculty  and  students  to 
take  pride  in  their  work  and  to  achieve  their  maximum  accomplishment. 
Thus,  a  keystone  in  emplojrment  policy  is  the  ability  to  attract  and  re- 
tain outstanding  leaders  as  college  presidents. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  salaries  of  the  presidents  of 
public  higher  educational  institutions  he  high  enough  to  attract 
the  best  available  administrative  talent.    It  is  further  recom- 
mended that  these  presidents  receive  payment  commensurate 
with  the  responsibilities  involved. 

What  may  appear  to  be  a  saving  in  keeping  administrative  and 
supportive  staff  to  a  minimum  may  very  well  turn  out  to  be  a  great 
loss  because  of  reduced  effectiveness  in  services  offered  students 
and  faculty.    There  are  three  special  functions  which  the  Council  feels 
should  be  given  special  attention  at  this  time  and  for  which  there  should 
be  adequate  personnel:    namely,  the  planning  of  educational  facilities, 
the  guidance  and  counselling  of  college  students,  and  the  liasion  among 
educ ational  institutions . 

It  is  recomm,ended  that  each  president  he  provided  with 
adequate  staff  to  assist  in  the  administrative  and  supportive 
functions  so  that  the  college  may  really  achieve  the  role  that  it 
should  carry  out. 

PLANNING 


There  is  no  doubt  that  the  increased  demand  for  higher  education 
will  require  additional  educational  facilities.  There  is  also  every  rea- 
son to  believe  that  unless  ways  are  found  to  reduce  the  time  between 
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recognition  of  need  and  actual  construction  of  facilities,  many  high 
school  graduates  will  be  denied  the  opportunity  of  a  higher  education. 
One  of  the  factors  that  has  been  identified  by  the  Council  as  contribut- 
ing to  the  lag  in  construction  of  new  facilities  is  inadequacy  in  the 
preparation  of  clear-cut,  specific,  and  detailed  educational  planning, 
which  must  proceed  the  work  of  the  architect  and  the  construction  of 
the  facilities.    It  seems  that  this  kind  of  planning  requires  more  time 
and  attention  than  the  personnel  in  the  State  colleges  and  the  State 
planning  department  have  been  able  to  provide  with  their  present  staffs. 
It  should  be  noted  that  adequacy  of  planning  staff  can  very  well  be  an 
investment  rather  than  a  cost.    For  instance,  the  savings  resulting 
from  not  over-building  even  one  classroom  could  pay  for  the  salaries 
of  a  planning  specialist  for  three  or  four  years.    Any  "savings"  from 
under-building,  on  the  other  hand,  are  inevitably  off-set  by  losses  in 
the  efficiency  and  the  quality  of  the  educational  process. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State's  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning,  and  the  State  agencies  that  are  concerned  with 
the  planning  and  construction  of  higher  education  facilities,  re- 
view their  staffing  needs  for  these  purposes,  and  prepare  budget 
requests  with  detailed  justification  for  such  additional  positions 
as  would  result  in  improved  educational  facilities  and  reduce  the 
time-lag  for  completion. 


GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

More  then  ever  before,  colleges  have  student  bodies  that  require 
expert  guidance  and  counseling  services.    As  larger  percentages  of  the 
total  population  attend  college,  the  nature  of  the  student  body  itself 
changes.    There  is  a  responsibility  to  society  as  well  as  to  the  individual 
to  enable  each  student  to  make  the  most  of  his  abilities.    To  assume  that 
a  student  can  solve  all  his  problems  on  his  own  is  unrealistic.    To  assume 
that  a  student's  meeting  the  academic  standards  of  an  institution  necessarri 
ily  prepares  him  to  be  a  worthy  citizen  is  also  unrealistic.    Changes  in 
society  itself  have  placed  unprecedented  demands  on  individuals,  creating 
emotional  strains  that  can  be  detrimental  not  only  to  the  student's  well- 
being  but  to  our  democratic  way  of  life. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  public  institutions  of  higher  learn 
ing  and  their  governing  boards  reassess  their  programs  for  guid- 
ance, counseling,  and  related  services  and  prepare  an  analysis  of 
their  objectives  and  the  degree  to  which  they  feel  they  are  meeting 
these  objectives  including  the  need  for  additional  personnel  or  addi 
tional  services  in  this  area. 
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LIAISON  AMONG  HIGHER  EDUCATION 
INSTITUTIONS  AND  THE  COMMUNITY 

More  and  more,   institutions  of  higher  learning  must  produce  not 
only  "educated  persons"  but  also  those  who  can  make  a  direct  contri- 
bution to  the  present  and  future  needs  of  society.    This  means  that  the 
public  institutions  of  higher  learning  must  be  aware  of  the  specific  as 
well  as  the  general  needs  of  society  and  that  each  institution  must  play 
its  particular  role  in  meeting  those  needs.    A  corollary  of  this  concept 
is  that  each  institution  must  also  be  aware  of  the  role  of  the  other  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  in  the  State,   so  that  there  will  not  be  un- 
necessary duplication  of  effort,  and  so  that  there  will  be  opportunities 
for  students  to  transfer  from  one  institution  to  another  without  undue 
loss  of  credito    Another  corollary  is  that  institutions  must  be  in  con- 
stant communication  with  the  community  in  order  to  be  aware  of  chang- 
ing local,  state,   and  national  goals. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  public  instituticms  of  higher 
learning  strengthen  their  communicative  procedures  so  that 
other  institutions,  groups,  and  individuals  within  the  com- 
munity may  he  more  fully  informed  as  to  each  institution's 
present  and  projected  role  and  its  arrangements  for  carrying 
out  tJiat  role. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  public  institutions  of 
higher  learning  and  their  governing  boards,  review  their  staff- 
ing arrangements  ivith  a  view  to  assig}iing  such  persons  as  may 
be  needed  to  carry  out  the  communicative  function  effectively. 


FACULTY  RECRUITMENT, 
PREPARATION,  AND  RETENTION 

It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  calibre  of  the  faculty  determines 
the  quality  of  the  education  that  a  college  or  university  can  offer.    In 
view  of  this  belief,  it  is  imperative  in  the  mind  of  the  Council  that  the 
institutions  of  higher  education  in  Maryland  secure  the  services  of  the 
best  qualified  educators  available  within  the  means  of  the  State  to  meet 
competitive  offers. 

The  important  concerns  in  the  recruitment  and  retention  of  quali- 
fied faculty  are  the  questions  of  academic  rank,  salaries,  fringe  benefits, 
and  an  academic  climate  conducive  to  the  continued  professional  gro\\i;h 
and  stimulation  of  the  individual  member  of  the  faculty.    Rigid  State-wide 
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and  even  institution-wide  salaries,  based  solely  on  academic  rank  and 
tenure,  seem  unrealistic  within  the  framework  of  the  State's  desire  to 
provide  quality  education. 

It  is  recommended  that  salary  schedules  in  the  public  in- 
stitutions of  higher  learning  should  include  consideration  of  in- 
dividual merit— potential  and  actual  contribution  to  the  growth 
and  dissem,ination  of  knowledge— and  should  be  competitive. 

Salary  scales  and  increments,  established  by  each  segment  of  the 
State's  higher  educational  system,  are  the  presently  accepted  measures 
of  an  institution's  capacity  to  attract  and  hold  a  desired  faculty  member.] 
Other  means,  however,  may  yet  be  developed  to  transcend  the  some- 
times artificial  barriers  created  by  the  segmentation  of  higher  educa- 
tion into  three  separate  but  overlapping  levels.  The  Council's  staff  is 
presently  undertaking  a  study  of  administrative  and  faculty  salaries 
with  a  view  to  determining  the  adequacy  of  present  standards  and  to 
the  making  of  recommendations  to  enable  the  higher  educational  insti- 
tutions of  Maryland  to  maintain  or  establish  themselves  as  centers  of 
academic  excellence,  in  accord  with  their  respective  roles  and  the 
State's  ability  to  support  such  excellence. 


INTER -INSTITUTIONAL  COOPERATION 


I 


The  Advisory  Council  feels  that  the  possibility  of  occasional  inter- 
changes of  faculty  and  of  the  sharing  of  resources,  such  as  research 
facilities,  among  the  public  institutions,  deserves  careful  cooperative 
study.    The  Council  plans  to  work  with  the  institutions  and  their  govern- 
ing boards  toward  such  arrangements.    The  growth  of  an  academic  climate 
need  not  be  thought  of  only  in  terms  of  the  individual  campuses,  but  can  be 
conceived  and  realized  as  a  desirable  and  necessary  inter -institutional  en-'} 
vironmento    The  State  of  Maryland  should  be  able,  for  instance,  to  offer  ^' 
the  faculties  of  its  community  colleges  the  advantages  for  personal  devel-  \ 
opment  available  to  professors  in  the  State  Colleges  and  the  University  of 
Maryland. 


SALARIES  AND  BENEFITS 

The  trend  in  salaries  and  benefits  is  decidedly  upward.    To  en- 
courage a  position  of  competitive  strength,  the  Advisory  Council  must 
constantly  evaluate  the  State's  means  for  attracting  and  holding  qualified 
academic  personnel  on  each  level  of  Maryland's  tri-partite  system.   Some 
competition  for  faculty  among  the  Maryland  public  institutions  of  higher 
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education  is  inevitable.   The  nature  and  extent  of  this  competition  within 
the  system  must,  however,  be  wisely  directed,   so  that  the  over-all  good 
of  the  State  supersedes  and  determines  the  advantages  sought  by  an  in- 
dividual segment  or  institution  of  public  higher  education. 

In  the  area  of  fringe  benefits,  the  Maryland  public  institutions  of 
higher  education  seem  to  have  relatively  little  to  offer  a  prospective 
faculty  member  when  compared  with  benefits  available  in  other  states. 
A  retirement  program,  needing  further  development,   and  some  campus 
privileges,  such  as  parking  facilities,   is  the  general  extent  of  the  benefit- 
package  that  is  available  within  the  ^laryland  system.     But  fringe  benefits 
as  conceived  by  other  state  educational  systems,   and  by  the  Maryland  Ad- 
visory Council  as  well  as  private  institutions,  should  encompass  group 
health  and  life  insurance,   leaves,  travel  funds  for  professional  meetings, 
housing,  moving  expenses,  and  cost-of-living  differentials.    Where  it 
does  not  now  exist,  some  provision  should  also  be  made  for  the  active 
participation  of  faculty  members  in  the  formation  and  implementation 
of  academic  policies  in  the  State's  public  institutions  of  higher  education. 
Such  benefits  must  to  some  extent  be  provided  eventually  in  order  to  make 
teaching  in  Maryland's  institutions  more  attractive,   as  compared  to  in- 
stitutions elsewhere. 


STUDENT-FACULTY  RATIOS 

The  student -faculty  ratio  should  be  no  higher  -  or  lower  -  than  is 
necessary  for  the  attainment  of  quality  education.    It  is  impractical  and 
perhaps  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  general  ratio  to  cover  all  individual 
classes,  because  the  nature  of  each  class  and  the  capabilities  of  each 
teacher  determine  the  most  efficient  particular  ratio.     For  the  present 
time,  the  accepted  Budget  Bureau  average  ratio  of  17  students  per  fa- 
culty member  seems  a  realistic  criterion. 
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CHAPTER  VII 
PHYSICAL  FACILITIES 


There  is  no  question  that  the  expansion  of  higher  education  will 
mean  the  expansion  of  higher  education  facilities.    Expansion  will  re- 
quire both  the  construction  of  new  buildings  and  the  more  efficient 
utilization  of  the  facilities  that  are  now  in  use.    The  improvement  of 
higher  education  and  the  adoption  of  new  programs  will  require  not 
only  additional  facilities,  but  new  kinds  of  facilities  for  laboratory, 
library,  and  classroom. 


PLANNING 

The  first  and  perhaps  ultimately  the  most  important  issue  that 
must  be  considered  is  the  need  for  planning.    Expansion  and  growth 
require  a  determination  of  the  immediate  and  long-range  adequacy  of 
the  contemplated  capital  construction,  how  it  can  be  provided  in  time, 
and  how  it  can  be  financed. 

The  need  for  sound  planning  for  the  expansion  and  better  utiliza- 
tion of  higher  education  facilities  is  general;  consequently,  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Higher  Education  and  the  State  Planning  Department,  at  least, 
should  have  a  clear  picture  of  the  totality  of  all  such  planning  in  the  State, 
throughout  all  stages  of  its  development.    Furthermore,  each  institution 
should  strive  to  keep  its  own  planning  as  far  advanced  as  possible.    These 
institutions  should  have  personnel  engaged  in  the  task  of  determining  fu- 
ture needs  for  facilities  —how  many  classrooms,  laboratories,  storage 
areas,  parking  lots,  etc. ,  will  be  needed  —  and  how  these  needs  can  be 
most  effectively  met.    Governing  boards  must  also  be  involved  in  these 
determinations,  as,  at  least  in  the  larger  institutions,  must  individual 
schools,  branches,  and  even  departments. 

The  need  for  planning  well  into  the  future  is  due  particularly  to 
the  need  for  coordinating  the  plans  of  each  particular  institution  or 
governing  board  with  the  plans  of  other  institutions  and  boards  and  with 
those  of  the  State  as  a  whole.    The  expense  of  more  thorough  planning 
will  be  very  little  in  comparison  to  the  costs  that  would  result  from  the 
inefficiency  of  an  haphazard  growth  of  facilities. 

In  formulating  plans  to  meet  anticipated  needs,  attention  must  be 
given  to  potential  increases  in  the  utilization  of  present  facilities,  as 
well  as  their  expansion  or  the  construction  of  additional  facilities.    The 
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proper  balance  of  these  three  approaches  -  greater  utilization,  expan- 
sion, or  new  construction  -  calls  for  careful  planning  of  particular 
needs  and  resources,  and  the  needs  and  resources  of  the  State  as  a 
whole  on  a  long-term  basis. 


EXPEDITING  CONSTRUCTION  OF  NEW  FACILITIES 

Planning  and  building  new  facilities  for  higher  education  is  a 
complex  task  which  involves  both  educational  and  fiscal  as  well  as 
architectural  planning.    Any  unnecessary  delay  in  carrying  out  any 
of  these  functions  creates  a  time-lag,  which  means  that  the  already 
overcrowded  colleges  and  university  will  be  turning  away  increasing 
numbers  of  students  whom  they  cannot  admit  because  of  lack  of  physi- 
cal facilities. 

Among  the  factors  that  have  been  identified  as  creating  a  time- 
lag  between  the  planning  of  a  new  facility  and  its  actual  completion,  is 
the  procedure  by  which  funds  are  requested  for  planning  purposes  for 
individual  facilities.    The  Council  feels  that  this  sequence  of  request- 
ing first  planning  funds,  and  then  waiting  for  the  next  fiscal  year  to 
request  construction  funds,  could  be  streamlined  so  that  there  would 
not  be  any  undue  delay  between  fiscal  periods. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  State  provide  a  revolving 
fund  for  the  use  of  the  appropriate  agencies  within  the  State 
in  planning  new  or  expanded  facilities  for  higher  education 
with  the  provision  that  the  amounts  used  from  this  fund  would 
be  replenished  on  the  basis  of  the  actual  expenditures  by  the 
agencies  involved. 


YEAR-ROUND  OPERATION  IN  GENERAL 

One  of  the  ways  for  expanding  the  utilization  of  existing  facili- 
ties is  to  expand  the  academic  calendar.    The  typical  calendar  in 
Maryland  today  begins  some  time  after  Labor  Day  and  continues,  with 
a  four  day  break  in  November  for  the  Thanksgiving  holidays,  until 
Christmas  vacation.    The  institutions  then  close  for  from  one  to  two 
weeks  until  after  the  New  Year.    The  schedules  then  call  for  three  or 
four  weeks  of  instruction,  reading,  and/or  examinations.     The  first 
term  generally  ends  about  the  end  of  January  or  the  beginning  of 
February.    The  second  term  begins  after  a  break  of  two  or  three  days, 
although  some  institutions  use  a  week  for  administrative  procedures 
before  instruction  resumes.     This  term  is  broken  by  a  spring  recess 
of  approximately  a  week.    Instruction  ends  and  final  examinations  are 
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held  in  the  last  weeks  of  May  or  the  first  week  of  June.    Commencement 
exercises  are  held  a  week  after  the  end  of  the  term. 

Thus  the  academic  calendar  in  Maryland's  institutions  of  public 
higher  education  typically  calls  for  from  34  to  38  weeks  of  campus  ac- 
tivity during  the  "regular  sessions"  of  which  30  to  34  weeks  are  used 
for  instruction.    Most  institutions  run  a  summer  session  of  from  five 
to  eight  weeks.    Some  institutions  plan  to  adopt  a  calendar  with  two 
five -week  summer  sessions.    This  will  probably  involve  some  shorten- 
ing of  the  regular  calendar. 

The  typical  calendar  in  Maryland,  then,  provides  that  the  institu- 
tion will  be  in  session  about  40  weeks  a  year.    In  some  cases,   a  few 
more  weeks  are  added  on,  but  only  at  the  expense  of  the  length  of  the 
regular  terms  or  by  adding  "rump"  summer  sessions  which  offer  a 
greatly  reduced  number  of  courses  and  classes. 

Year-round  operations,  as  conceived  by  The  Advisory  Council, 
is  defined  to  mean  that  an  institution  gives  equal  support  to  academic 
terms  of  approximately  equal  length,   in  which  equivalent  full  curricula 
are  offered,   and  in  which  an  approximately  equal  number  of  students 
are  enrolled.    Under  these  conditions,  students  are  admitted  to  com- 
plete work  leading  toward  their  degree  in  each  of  these  terms. 

There  are  examples  of  institutions  which  have  increased  their 
enrollment  capacity  by  adopting  a  year-round  calendar.    The  amount 
of  increased  enrollment  capacity  depends  on  the  extent  to  which  the  in- 
stitution's facilities  were  utilized  prior  to  the  change  in  calendar.    In 
considering  the  possibility  of  the  year-round  calendar  for  Maryland's 
public  institutions  of  higher  learning,  a  number  of  factors  should  be 
considered;  such  as,  the  extent  to  which  air  conditioning  would  be  re- 
quired, the  increase  in  maintenance  costs,  the  additional  faculty  and 
administrative  personnel  that  would  be  employed  and  the  increased 
initial  and  annual  operating  costs  involved  in  using  the  facilities  and 
staff  to  a  greater  degree. 

If  the  advantages  of  a  year-round  calendar  are  to  be  realized,  it 
is  highly  important  that  the  enrollm.ents  for  each  quarter  and  trimester 
be  approximately  equal.    If  an  institution  cannot  attain  a  relatively  full 
enrollment  during  the  summer  term,  there  may  not  be  sufficient  justi- 
fication for  adopting  the  year-round  calendar.    Another  consideration 
that  must  be  taken  into  account  is  the  effect  that  the  year-round  calen- 
dar would  have  on  the  offering  of  courses  for  special  purposes,  such 
as  those  education  courses  for  teachers  which  require  a  calendar 
geared  to  that  of  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools. 

The  above  considerations  are  but  a  few  of  the  factors  that  need 
to  be  given  further  study.    Such  a  study  is  presently  under  way  in 
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Maryland,    When  that  study  is  completed,  recommendations  will  be 
made  which,  if  approved,  will  be  incorporated  as  part  of  the  Master 
Plan  for  higher  educationo    In  the  meantime,  the  Council  feels  that 
some  recommendations  are  in  order. 

It  is  recommended  that  every  public  institution  of  higher 
education  in  Maryland  be  encouraged  to  study  seriously  its 
academic  calendar  with  a  view  to  possible  year-round  operation. 
At  this  time,  however,  no  institution  should  be  required  to 
change  its  calendar. 

It  is  recommended  that  institutions  that  wish  to  go  on  a 
"year-round"  calendar  be  encouraged  to  submit  plans  for  such 
an  operation  to  their  governing  boards  and  the  Advisory  Coun- 
cil.   Funds  should  be  made  available  to  support  approved  pro- 
gram,s  on  a  pilot  basis. 

The  community  colleges  in  Maryland  are  the  institutions  which 
appear  most  likely  to  be  taking  on  the  brunt  of  the  increased  enroll - 
mento    They  are  also  the  institutions  which,  at  the  present  time,  are 
most  interested  in  switching  to  a  calendar  of  year-round  operations. 
Consequently,  some  formula  of  support  for  approved  year-round  oper- 
ations at  community  colleges  would  be  desirable,  both  to  help  them 
meet  their  enrollment  needs  and  as  a  laboratory  to  test  the  feasibility 
of  year-round  operations  in  Maryland. 

It  is  recommended  that  formulas  for  the  support  of  public 
community  colleges  be  revised  to  a  base  of  an  academic  term 
rather  than  a  calendar  year.     Thus,  if  some  community  colleges 
introduced  an  academic  calendar  of  three  16-week  terms,  the 
formula  would  be  based  on  the  number  of  students  enrolled  in 
each  16-week  term.     This  change  will  require  legislative  action. 

At  the  present  time,  in  some  public  institutions,  students  pay 
tuition  of  $100  a  term  for  an  academic  schedule  of  fifteen  or  more 
hours,  while  in  the  Summer  session,  tuition  is  $15.  00  for  each  credit 
hour.    For  six  hours  of  Summer  session  credits,  a  student  now  pays 
$90o  OOo    Under  the  proposed  change,  he  would  pay  $40..  00  at  that  in- 
stitution assuming,  of  course,  that  all  rates  remained  at  their  present 
level. 

It  is  recomm^ended  that  to  encourage  the  full-time  utiliza- 
tion of  public  higher  education  facilities ,  full-time  undergraduate 
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students  be  able  to  attend  any  session,  including  the  Summer 
session,  at  the  same  cost  per  credit  hour  as  for  any  other 
session.    (A  'full-time" student  is  one  who  takes  one  or  more 
credit  hours  for  each  week  of  instruction  in  the  term,.) 

MAXIMUM  USE  OF  FACILITIES 

The  basis  for  the  continuing  study  of  the  use  of  higher  educational 
facilities  throughout  the  State  is  a  1964  report  made  for  the  Maryland 
State  Planning  Department,  entitled  "Space  Utilization  Study  and  Future 
Capital  Outlay  Needs  for  Public  Institutions  of  Higher  Education  in 
Maryland,  "  known  as  the  Fuller  Report.     This  report  deals  with  in- 
structional facilities  but  not  with  those  of  the  institution's  auxiliary 
enterprises. 

One  of  the  basic  points  made  in  the  Fuller  Report  is  that  compar- 
ative data  on  space -utilization  should  be  on  an  institutional  basis,  as 
well  as  inter -institutional.    The  institution  should  be  compared  with  it- 
self over  a  period  of  time  and  not  only  with  another  institution,  which 
may  not  be  comparable  in  many  important  ways. 

It  is  recomm,ended  that  since  facts  are  basic  to  any  plan- 
ning for  the  increased  utilization  of  facilities,  there  should  be 
a  periodic  publication  of  data  on  the  utilization  of  facilities  at 
public  institutions,  occurring  at  least  every  two  years.     The 
State  Planning  Department  and  the  Advisory  Council  for  Higher 
Education  should  work  cooperatively  with  institutions  of  higher 
learning  and  their  boards,  as  well  as  other  agencies  in  refining 
the  instruments  of  planning  in  order  to  achieve  the  best  possible 
use  of  facilities.    A  continuing  analysis  of  the  utilization  of 
facilities  is  one  of  the  major  concerns  of  these  Agencies  in 
evaluating  this  data  for  planning  purposes. 

The  State  Planning  Department's  Report  is  being  used  by  the  Ad- 
visory Council  as  the  basis  for  the  continuing  study.    The  Council 
stands  ready  to  assist  in  the  development  of  a  new  and  more  sophisti- 
cated system  or  format  of  analysis  if  the  various  agencies  feel  that 
this  will  be  necessary  in  order  to  deal  with  the  data.    The  Council  and 
its  Committee  on  Institutional  Facilities  will  offer  assistance  in  the 
analysis  of  the  data  with  a  view  to  bringing  the  utilization  factor  in 
line  with  new  needs. 

RESIDENTIAL  FACILITIES 

The  effectiveness  of  college  education  for  the  student  who  com- 
mutes, as  compared  to  the  dormitory  resident,  is  a  controversial 
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subject,  no  doubt  due  to  normal  variations  in  individuals  and  their  abili- 
ties to  adjust  to  new  environments «    There  is,  however,  some  evidence 
which  indicates  that  in  most  cases  the  dormitory  resident  has  an  advan- 
tage both  scholastically  and  in  social  developmento 

It  is  recommended  that  dormitory  facilities  on  a  self- 
supporting  basis  be  provided  at  the  University  of  Maryland  and 
at  the  State  Colleges  for  all  students  who  desire  and  can  afford 
them. 
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CHAPTER  Vni 

THE  SUPPORT  AND  COST  OF 
HIGHER  EDUCATION 


An  analysis  of  the  ability  and  willingness  of  the  State  of  Mary- 
land to  support  the  development  of  higher  education  is  an  essential 
practical  factor  in  the  evolution  and  implementation  of  a  Master  Plan. 
At  present,  the  State  of  Maryland  has  the  ability  to  support  an  excel- 
lent system  of  higher  education  for  its  citizens;  it  has,  moreover, 
demonstrated  in  unmistakable  terms  its  interest  and  increased  will- 
ingness to  underwrite  the  growth  of  a  comprehensive  program  of 
higher  learning. 


MARYLAND'S  ABILITY  TO 
SUPPORT  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  believes  that  the 
State  of  Maryland  has  the  financial  capability  indispensable  for  the 
support  of  an  expanded  system  of  higher  education.    In  fact,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Council  are  convinced  that  necessity  —  the  inevitable  need 
for  progressive  economic  and  social  growth  —  commands  that 
priority  be  given  the  development  of  higher  education  in  the  allotment 
of  the  State's  fiscal  resources.    The  State  can  hardly  afford  not  to 
have  a  highly  developed  system  of  higher  education.    Furthermore, 
Maryland's  high  national  ranking  in  per  capita  personal  income,  a 
factor  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  significant  measures  of  economic 
capability,  when  weighed  against  its  present  per  capita  expenditure 
for  State  institutions  of  higher  education,  clearly  indicates  that  the 
Free  State  can  allocate  additional  funds  to  support  an  expanded  higher 
educational  enterprise. 


MARYLAND'S  WILLINGNESS  TO 
SUPPORT  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

Maryland's  political  leaders  have  manifested  a  continued  and 
growing  awareness  of  the  importance  of  ejq^anding  and  diversifying 
the  State's  higher  educational  facilities  and  programs.    Since  1921, 
nine  Commissions  have  been  appointed  to  report  on  the  needs  of  higher 
education.    The  present  administration  has  both  increased  the  expendi- 
tures for  and  expanded  the  base  of  support  of  higher  education,  which 
includes  such  progressive  steps  as  tuition-free  teacher  education  pro- 
grams, capital  grants  to  promote  development  of  private  colleges,  and 
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expansion  of  teachers  colleges  into  four-year  liberal  arts  institutions, 
The  creation  of  the  present  Advisory  Council  to  set  up  the  guidelines 
and  framework  for  the  next  and  on- going  phases  of  higher  educational 
progress  is  the  State's  most  recent  endeavor  to  intensify  its  develop- 
mental program  in  accord  with  a  long-range  and  orderly  plan  for 
growth. 


INCREASING  COST  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION 

The  need  for  additional  state  support  for  higher  education  is 
clearly  foreseen  by  the  Advisory  Council,  but  the  dimensions  of  this 
need  are  less  clearly  known  at  the  present  time.    The  members  of 
the  Council  are  confronted  by  a  quantit^^ -quality  dilemma.    The 
Council's  philosophy  of  costs  envisions  the  best  conceivable  use  of 
not-unlimited  funds  with  the  long-range  good  of  the  State  as  the  ulti- 
mate goal.    A  major  issue  in  the  Council's  conception  of  statewide 
planning  is  the  realization  of  the  most  effective  utilization  of  all 
financial,  physical  and  human  resources. 

The  wisest  conceivable  use  of  all  available  resources  is 
rendered  more  crucial  by  the  inevitable  fact  that  the  costs  of  higher 
education  will  continue  to  rise.    More  students,  many  of  whom  will 
seek  education  beyond  the  terminal  and  baccalaurete  degrees  and  in 
a  greater  variety  of  disciplines,  will  necessitate  the  expansion  of 
programs  and  facilities,  new  institutions,  and  professional  and  sup- 
portive personnel. 

Some  of  the  increases  in  both  capital  and  operational  costs  are 
reflected  in  the  Council's  financially-oriented  recommendations. 
Concern  for  the  expansion  and  qualitative  development  of  community 
colleges  to  meet  enrollment  pressures  on  the  University  of  Maryland 
and  the  State  colleges,  has  been  a  priority  issue  in  the  Council's 
deliberations. 

It  recomynended  that^   through  its  budgetary  allotments 
over  the  next  five  years,  the  State  of  Maryland  promote  the 
rapid  development  of  community  colleges  to  provide  higher 
educational  opportunities  within  relatively  easy  reach  of  all 
qualified  high  school  graduates. 

It  is  recow^mended  that  further  creation  of  branches  of 
the  University  of  Maryland,  except  Catmisville,  be  postponed 
until  the  commu7zity  college  development  prograyn  can  be  ex- 
panded and  the  developmental  plans  of  private  institutions  can 
be  m,ore  accurately  ascertained. 
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It  is  recommended,  in  view  of  the  Council's  awareness 
of  existing  problems  in  the  com-munity  college  segment  of 
higher  education,  that  support  for  community  colleges  be  at  a 
level  high  enough  to  enable  each  of  these  institutions  to  merit 
accreditation  from  the  Middle  States  Association,  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools  ivithin  five  years  after  establishment. 

In  making  this  request  for  high  level  support  of  community  col- 
leges, the  members  of  the  Council  are  cognizant  of  the  fact  that  such 
support  is  only  one  factor  that  may  contribute  to  the  early  accredita- 
tion of  the  community  colleges. 

It  is  recommended  that,   to  encourage  attendance  at  com- 
munity colleges,  the  State  support  for  these  institutions  should 
be  high  enough  so  that  students  attending  the  community  col- 
leges have  to  pay  less  than  they  would  if  they  were  attending  a 
four -year  institution. 

Although  the  Council,  at  the  present  time,  does  not  specify  any 
ideal  ratios  of  support,  the  principle  of  1/3  State,   1/3  county  and  1/3 
student  share  of  the  costs  of  community  college  education  may 
eventually  have  to  be  altered.    The  direction  of  the  change  will  undoubt- 
edly be  toward  greater  State  support;  perhaps  50%  or  60%  with  the  bal- 
ance of  the  costs  shared  equally  by  the  county  and  the  student. 

On  the  question  of  capital  expenditures  and  the  location  of  new 
community  colleges,  the  Council  believes  that  since  State  funds  may 
be  used  up  to  75%,  the  needs  of  people  in  adjacent  counties  should  be 
considered  when  such  a  facility  is  planned  in  continuous  population 
centers.    Before  authorization  can  be  given  for  the  location  of  a  com- 
munity college,  the  Advisory  Council,  since  it  has  legal  responsibility 
in  this  matter,  should  be  consulted  to  determine  the  optimum  location 
so  that  local  and  general  needs  of  students  can  be  given  appropriate 
consideration. 

The  Council  does  not  lean  toward  completely  free  tuition  at  any 
level  of  higher  education. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  student  be  responsible  for  pay 
ment  of  part  of  the  costs  of  his  higher  education  but  no  student 
should  be  denied  the  opportunity  for  a  higher  education  because 
of  costs  alone. 

Consideration  was  also  given  to  the  problem  of  institutions  with 
boarding  students.  The  Advisory  Council,  not  unmindful  of  the  diffi- 
culties of  implementation  and  the  need  for  clear  definition  of  terms, 
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endorses  the  recently  stated  policy  of  the  legislature  to  place  auxiliary 
enterprises  on  a  self-supporting  basis. 

In  order  to  promote  the  most  economical  use  of  all  of  the  State's 
resources,  the  Council  must  have  ready  access  to  all  essential  infor- 
mation to  enable  it  to  make  intelligent  decisions  based  upon  facts.    To 
obtain  these  facts  and  to  interpret  them  properly,  the  Council  must 
have  adequate  staff  support  to  carry  on  the  necessary  research  and 
analysis. 

It  is  recommended  that,  to  enable  the  Council  to  achieve 
its  purposes,  adequate  funds  he  provided  to  support  studies 
that  will  secure  the  data  for  the  Advisory  Council  to  m,ake 
valid  recommendations  in  all  areas  affecting  public  higher 
education  in  Maryland, 

TUITION,   FEES,  SCHOLARSHIPS  AND  LOANS 

Although  the  Council  in  laying  the  groundwork  for  a  Master  Plan 
concentrated  attention  upon  the  development  of  a  broad  conception  of 
higher  education  for  the  State  as  a  tri-partite  system,  and  in  several 
of  its  recommendations  gave  priority  to  the  expansion,  coordination, 
and  qualitative  development  of  the  community  college  segment,  the 
members  of  the  Coimcil  also  gave  considerable  time  to  the  study  of 
other  specific  issues.    Among  these  issues,  relevent  to  the  subject 
of  the  present  chapter,  are  student -oriented  financial  factors:    tuition, 
fees,  scholarships  and  loans.    In  these  areas  of  consideration,  the 
Council,  for  the  present,  formulated  general  guidelines  only.    More 
pointed  recommendations  and  procedures  for  their  implementation  will 
be  forthcoming  as  part  of  the  Master  Plan  after  cost  studies  can  be 
made  and  the  needs  of  individual  institutions  can  be  miore  clearly 
determined. 

It  is  recommended  that  greater  consistency  should  be 
evident  in  the  tuition  structure  of  the  Maryland  institutions  of 
higher  education. 

In  stating  this  principle,  the  Council  realizes  that  tuition  costs 
for  all  levels  of  higher  education  will  continue  to  rise.    But  the  Council 
believes  that  students  attending  community  colleges  should  not  be  re- 
quired to  pay  more  than  those  attending  a  public  four-year  institution 
nor  should  the  full-time  undergraduate  students  attendii^  summer  or 
evening  sessions  be  required  to  pay  more  than  those  registered  for 
similar  courses  in  day  sessions  of  the  fall  or  spring  terms. 
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It  is  recommended  that,  where  scholarships  are  not 
available,  an  adequate  loan  fund  he  established  for  all  qualified 
students  who  can  demonstrate  a  financial  need. 

It  is  recommended,  also,   that  loans  be  made  available 
for  students  who  desire  but  cannot  presently  afford  residence 
facilities. 

Federal  legislation,  and  the  student  and  institutional  aid  provided 
thereby,  is  an  area  of  consideration  too  vast  and  too  complex  to  be 
adequately  handled  by  the  Council  in  this  report,  yet  is  recognized 
as  vitally  important  for  the  development  of  higher  education  in  the 
State  of  Maryland.     The  Council  has  delegated  responsibility  for  the 
intensive  study  of  the  implications  of  Federal  aid  for  Maryland's  in- 
stitutions to  its  Data  Committee  on  Institutional  Facilities  and  its 
Data  Committee  on  Costs  of  Higher  Education. 

ESTABLISHING  SOURCES  OF  DATA 

Because  of  the  very  nature  of  a  meaningful  Master  Plan,  as  a 
dynamic  and  flexible  pattern  for  educational  growth  responsive  to  con- 
stantly changing  social  and  economic  forces,  the  Council  has  sought  to 
establish  a  system  for  the  orderly  gathering,  analysis  and  dissemina- 
tion of  information  pertinent  to  education  in  the  nation  and  in  the  State 
of  Marylando    The  Council,  through  its  committees  and  staff,  has  de- 
voted considerable  time  to  the  development  of  systems  for  the  organized 
acquisition  of  facts  indispensable  to  the  formulation  of  intelligent  de- 
cisions related  to  the  Master  Plan.    The  Council's  recommendations 
are  aimed  at  the  collection  of  data  in  several  critical  areas:    costs  of 
education,  utilizations  of  facilities,  high  school  plans  of  seniors  and 
enrollment  projections  o 

The  Advisory  Council  offers  several  recommendations  to  establish 
the  machinery  for  the  constant  collection  of  current  data. 

It  is  recommended  that  the  agencies  and  institutions  con- 
cerned with  higher  education  appoint  persons  to  meet  together 
for  the  purpose  of  initiating  a  pilot  project  for  a  centralized 
computer  facility  in  the  State. 

The  project  should  be  designed  so  that  the  University  of  Mary- 
land Computer  Science  Center,  which  has  experience  and  facilities  is 
the  central  facility,  with  one  of  the  other  public  institutions  as  a  sub- 
station. 
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It  is  recommended,  to  further  implement  the  system  of      J 
data -gathering,  that  an  inventory  of  the  currently  available 
educational  data  he  taken  by  the  public  colleges,  state  agencies, 
and  related  organizations,  for  the  purpose  of  providing  infor- 
mation on  that  data  which  is  immediately  available,  and  that 
which  can  be  generated  in  a  period  of  time. 

Each  item  or  area  of  information  should  be  identified  with  its 
source,  validity,  frequency  of  collection  and  preparation,  and  avail- 
ability.   The  inventory  should  be  in  standardized  form,  and  made 
available  to  all  interested  persons  in  a  compendium.    This  will  allow 
those  persons  needing  information  to  make  judgments  on  the  necessity 
of  collecting  data  that  is  not  available  from  another  source. 

PLANS  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL  SENIORS  AND 
ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS 

Immediate  and  long-range  planning  in  higher  education  requires 
current  data  on  the  post-high  school  plans  of  seniors  so  that  enroll- 
ment projections  and  their  implications  for  each  institutional  level  can 
be  adequate  and  as  accurate  as  possible. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  study  be  undertaken  to  estimate 
the  number  of  Maryland  high  school  graduates  who  can  benefit 
from  some  form,  of  higher  education. 

The  estimate  should  differentiate  between  academic  potential, 
and  two-year  technical  and  vocational  potential. 

It  is  recom,mended  that  the  state-wide  projection  be 
checked  annually  and  up-dated  with  such  factors  as  prove  neces- 
sary to  smooth  out  the  deviations  from  the  actual  enrollments 
counted  at  the  various  institutions. 

ACCOUNTING  AND  UTILIZATION  OF  FACILITIES 

Most  of  the  factors  related  to  the  support  of  higher  education 
and  the  feasibility  of  expansion  of  institutions  and  programs  and  the 
construction  of  new  educational  facilities  depend  upon  cost  analysis. 

It  is  recom,m,ended  that  the  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  adopt  uniform  accounting  policies  that  perm.it  cost 
analysis  on  a  comparative  basis.    It  is  recommended,   to  this 
end,  that  a  com,m-ittee  be  form,ed  to  develop  cost  accounting 
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policies  for  the  Maryland  public  institutions  of  higher  education. 
The  specific  responsibilities  of  this  committee  should  include 
the  definition  of  terms,   the  development  of  a  suggested  chart  of 
accounts  and  a  system  of  codes  for  recording  and  reporting  cost 
data.     The  Council  believes  that  the  State  Auditor  is  one  of  the 
best  qualified  persons  to  work  actively  with  this  committee  and 
the  public  institutions  of  higher  education  to  develop  the  recom- 
mended policies  and  procedures. 

To  further  emphasize  the  position  of  the  community  colleges  in 
the  framework  of  the  Council's  concept  of  the  tri-partite  system  of 
higher  education  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  the  Council  has  specifically 
directed  its  attention  to  these  colleges  in  the  matter  of  financial 
records  and  reporting., 

It  is  recommended  that  the  com.m^unity  colleges,  as  part 
of  the  Maryland  system,  of  higher  education,  be  invited  to 
cooperate  in  the  development  and  adoption  of  the  uniform,  ac- 
counting policies  proposed  for  the  public  institutions  of  higher 
education  in  the  State. 

It  is  recommended,  since  facts  are  basic  to  any  planning 
for  the  increased  utilization  of  facilities,   that  there  should  be  a 
periodic  publication  of  data  on  the  utilization  of  facilities  at 
public  institutions ,  occurring  at  least  every  two  years. 
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CHAPTER  IX 
STUDENTS 


Institutions  of  higher  education  exist  —  above  ail  else  —  to  edu- 
cate students.    Without  students  there  would  be  no  need  for  institutions. 
The  Advisory  Council  has  given  thought  to  the  following  student -related 
matters:     enrollment  projections;  admissions,  quality  and  retention  of 
students;  guidance  and  counseling,  reciprocity,   student  records  and 
data  processing. 

ENROLLMENT  PROJECTIONS 

The  basis  for  future  planning  in  higher  education  must  be  the 
desire  to  provide  educational  opportunity  for  all  students  in  Maryland 
who  can  benefit  from  some  form  of  higher  education.    In  order  to  make 
adequate  provisions  for  students,   an  estimate  must  be  made  of  the  ap- 
proximate number  of  students  to  be  expected  at  the  various  State  in- 
stitutions in  the  coming  years.    If  a  reasonably  accurate  enrollment 
projection  could  be  made,  the  task  of  providing  facilities  would  then 
fall  primarily  on  the  fiscal  ability  of  the  State,  and  there  would  not  be 
a  shortage  of  facilities  for  lack  of  proper  planning.    On  the  other  hand, 
a  conservative  projection  would  lead  to  overcrowded  facilities,  while 
a  liberal  projection  would,  of  course,  result  in  inadequate  use  and 
consequent  waste. 

Enrollment  projections  useful  for  planning  are  not  simple  to 
make,  however.    Projection  techniques  depend  on  past  events,  and  the 
probability  that  these  events  will  continue  essentially  unchanged  in  the 
future.    If  a  change  is  likely  to  occur,  the  projector  must  take  this 
into  account,  and  determine  whether  the  net  result  will  be  more  or 
fewer  students. 

Factors  such  as  the  effect  of  rising  personal  incomes,  the  impact 
of  new  industry,  the  growth  and  development  of  communities,  the 
changing  technology,   shifting  populations,  ethnic  group  aspirations, 
and  the  increase  in  enrollments  in  areas  where  education  becomes 
newly  available,  along  with  many  other  factors,  must  be  assessed  in 
building  a  projection. 

One  of  the  difficulties  with  using  past  history  of  college  enroll- 
ments as  a  method  of  future  projections  is  that  the  students  counted 
are  those  who  were  able  to  get  into  the  institution,  and  this  was  not 
necessarily  those  who  wanted  to  go,  or  more  important,  those  who 
tried  to  get  into  an  institution  but  were  rejected  because  of  lack  of 
facilities.    It  is  most  important  that  enrollment  projects  be  based  on 
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demand  for  higher  education  rather  than  simply  the  availability  of  facil- 
ities.   The  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  has  overcome  this 
difficulty  to  a  large  extent  by  asking  the  seniors  in  Maryland  high 
schools,  in  a  questionnaire,  about  their  plans  after  high  school  grad- 
uation. 

The  results  of  this  post -high  school  plan  survey  are  most  in- 
teresting.   Some  of  the  data  will  be  found  in  the  Statistical  Evidence 
Chapter  of  this  Report,    The  survey  provides  information  which  will 
provide  historical  data  based  on  desire,  and  not  availability  of  facili- 
ties.   Caution  must  be  exercised  even  so,  however,  since  students 
seem  to  make  their  choices  to  some  degree  on  the  basis  of  available 
opportunity.    That  is,  in  areas  having  community  colleges,  more  stu- 
dents want  to  go  to  college  than  in  areas  not  having  community  colleges. 
Present  plans  would  very  likely  be  affected  if  educational  facilities 
were  already  accessible.    The  questionnaire  also  eliminates  the  possi- 
bility of  counting  a  student  more  than  once  because  of  students  applying 
to  more  than  one  institution. 

As  recommended  by  The  Council's  Committee  on  Report- 
ing Practices  and  Data  Processing,  it  is  intended  that  the  sur- 
vey of  post-high  school  plans  of  seniors  in  Maryland  Schools  be 
continued  for  a  sufficient  number  of  years  to  provide  a  basis 
for  projection  of  college  enrollments. 

The  enrollment  projections,  as  they  evolve,  will  have  to  be  on 
the  basis  of  demand  for  types  of  training  in  the  geographic  regions  of 
the  State.    In  order  to  have  the  proper  facilities,  the  breakdown  must 
differentiate  between  two-year  terminal,  technical,  middle  manage- 
ment needs,  four-year  programs,  and  graduate  and  professional  pro- 
grams. 

The  Council  is  suggesting  a  study  to  estimate  the  number  of 
Maryland  high  school  graduates  who  can  benefit  from  some  form  of 
higher  education,  either  academic  or  technical.    This  estimate  can 
serve  both  as  a  maximum  enrollment  potential,  and  an  estimate  of  the 
State's  manpower  capacity. 

As  recom,m,ended  by  The  Council's  Committee  on  Report- 
ing Practices  and  Data  Processing,  it  is  intended  that  a  study 
be  conducted  to  estimate  the  number  of  Maryland  high  school 
graduates  who  can  benefit  from  some  form  of  higher  education, 
either  academic  or  technical. 
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ADMISSIONS 

The  admissions  policy  of  each  segment  of  Maryland's  tri-partite 
system  of  public  higher  education  must  complement  each  of  the  other 
segments,   in  order  to  assure  a  democratic  State-wide  system  of  edu- 
cational opportunity.     The  role  and  scope  of  each  institution  determines 
the  nature  of  the  student  population  that  can  best  benefit  from  that  in- 
stitution's part  of  the  total  State-wide  educational  diversification.    It  is 
within  reason  to  expect  that  priority  in  admission  to  any  institution  will 
be  given  to  those  students  who  are  most  likely  to  succeed  in  the  pro- 
gram for  which  they  wish  to  enroll.    It  is  implicit,  however,  that  there 
be  an  educational  opportunity  for  every  person  capable  of  benefiting 
from  it.    Enrollments  should  be  most  restrictive  at  the  University  of 
Maryland,  less  so  at  the  State  colleges,  and  relatively  unrestrictive  at 
the  community  colleges. 

It  is  recommended  that  each  institution  develop  proce- 
dures for  the  determination  of  admission  qualifications  on  the 
basis  of  as  many  factors  as  possible  rather  than  on  any  one 
factor  such  as  relative  standing  in  high  school  class.    It  is 
desirable  to  get  expert  advice  in  the  development  of  such  a 
procedure.    If  enrollments  are  restrictive,  a  student  who 
successfully  completes  a  tivo-year  transfer  program  in  a 
community  college,   must  be  given  the  opportunity  to  complete 
undergraduate  work  in  either  a  State  college  or  the  University 
of  Mary  land. 

Since  there  is  considerable  cultural  and  educational  advantage 
to  the  citizens  of  Maryland  from  having  students  from  other  states 
and  countries  attend  the  educational  institutions  of  the  State,  each 
public  institution  should  work  toward  the  acceptance  of  an  adequate 
percentage  of  students  from  outside  the  State, 

It  is  recommended  that  each  institution  ivork  toward  ac- 
ceptance of  an  adequate  percentage  of  students  from,  outside 
the  State,   to  a  maximum  of  tiventy  percent. 

QUALITY  AND  RETENTION  OF  STUDENTS 

The  State's  four -year  public  institutions  are  presently  getting 
high  quality  students.    In  1964-65,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  en- 
tering class  in  the  four-year  colleges  were  in  the  upper  half  of  their 
high  school  class.    This  represents  a  movement  toward  higher  quality 
students  since  1960-61,  when  approximately  two-thirds  of  the  entering 
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students  were  from  the  upper  half  of  their  high  school  class.    It  is  in- 
teresting to  note  that  although  the  quality  of  students  is  definitely  im- 
proving, the  retention  of  students  is  not  improving.    That  is,  approxi- 
mately  the  same  percentage  of  students  drop  out  of  the  four-year  ' 

institutions  each  year.    It  is  true  that  only  about  half  of  the  students 
entering  Maryland's  four-year  institutions  are  still  attending  college 
for  their  senior  year. 

The  study  of  post-  high  school  plans  of  seniors  indicates  that 
students  selecting  a  four-year  college  outside  of  Maryland  are  of  the 
highest  quality;  those  selecting  a  four-year  college  in  Maryland  are, 
on  the  average,  slightly  below  those  selecting  education  outside  the 
State;  and  those  selecting  community  colleges  are  averaging  about  one- 
half  a  grade  lower  than  those  selecting  State  four-year  colleges.  Those 
choosing  out-of-state  four-year  schools  have  an  overall  average  of  B-; 
those  choosing  State  four-year  schools  have  an  overall  average  of  C+; 
those  choosing  State  community  colleges  have  an  overall  average  of  C. 
(See  Table  60) 

For  comparison,  the  retention  rate  for  Maryland's  colleges  is 
fairly  consistent  with  the  national  average.    Maryland  must,  however, 
continue  to  work  to  meet  the  educational  needs  of  greater  numbers  of 
students,  through  improved  guidance  and  counseling,  and  more  termi- 
nal technical  programs  with  marketable  skills. 

GUIDANCE  AND  COUNSELING 

The  democratic  system  allows  each  individual  to  choose  his  or 
her  career  according  to  aspirations  and  desires.    Frequently,  however, 
the  aspirations  are  too  far  removed  from  reality.    This  deviation  may 
not  only  be  too  high,  but  very  often  too  low,  particularly  in  low  socio- 
economic areas,  and  with  families  of  limited  educational  background. 
It  becomes  the  task  of  the  trained  guidance  counselor  to  adjust  the  gap 
between  aspiration  and  reality  in  cases  where  large  gaps  exist,  and  to 
supply  motivation  in  cases  where  motivation  from  other  sources  is 
lacking.    This  is  a  difficult  job  and  calls  for  a  very  specialized  train- 
ing.   Guidance  and  counseling  is  definitely  not  an  area  for  untrained 
meddling. 

There  is  need  for  more  trained  counselors  in  elementary  and 
secondary  education,  but  a  very  definite  need  also  in  higher  education. 
The  service  goes  beyond  counseling.    It  includes  reading  and  study 
skills,  self -improvement  programs,  testing,  making  determinations 
of  the  character  of  the  student  body  for  appropriate  educational  and 
leisure  programs,  and  other  locally  needed  services. 

It  is  recommended  that  all  the  institutions  of  the  State 
reassess  their  guidance  and  counseling  program  in  view  of 
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the  above  criteria,  and  work  to  establish  an  adequate  counsel- 
ing center  on  their  campus. 

RECIPROCITY 

There  are  presently  a  large  number  of  Maryland  students  pur- 
suing college  educations  in  other  states.     Of  the  1965  Maryland  high 
school  seniors  planning  to  attend  degree  granting  institutions,  29.6% 
plan  to  attend  schools  in  other  states.    A  1963  survey  made  by  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Health,  Education  and  Welfare  showed  31%  of 
Maryland's  students  going  to  institutions  in  other  states:     23%  in  pri- 
vate institutions  and  8%  in  public  institutions. 

The  opportunity  for  students  to  study  in  public  institutions  in 
other  states  is  restricted  because  of  higher  academic  requirements 
for  out-of-state  students  and  discriminatory  tuition  costs.    There  are 
benefits  to  our  State  when  some  of  our  students  study  in  other  states, 
and  at  the  same  time,  students  from  other  states  study  in  our  schools. 
The  Advisory  Council  has  undertaken  a  study  of  reciprocity,  to  deter- 
mine the  possibilities  of  agreements  with  other  states,  particularly 
those  surrounding  Maryland,  of  allowing  students  to  attend  schools 
with  in -State  charges  and  admission  requirements.    The  status  report 
of  that  study  is  included  in  another  section  of  this  Report. 

RECORDS  AND  PROCESSING  OF  DATA 

Student  record -keeping  in  the  future  will  of  necessity  be  auto- 
matically processed.  With  the  recommendations  of  the  Council  to 
work  toward  a  centralized  educational  computer  facility  in  the  State, 
it  will  be  possible  for  even  the  smallest  institution  to  have  access  to 
a  major  computer  capability.  This  will  allow  for  speedy  institutional 
research,  as  well  as  a  central  data  pool  for  State-wide  planning  and 
coordinating  purposes. 

The  colleges  will  have  to  work  together  to  design  a  meaningful 
method  of  reporting  compatible  student  statistical  information. 

It  is  recommended  that  a  committee,  composed  of  repre- 
sentatives from  each  institution,  be  formed  to  work  out  defini- 
tions for  the  informational  requirements  for  higher  education 
in  the  State. 

It  will  be  necessary  to  have  a  student  numbering  system  in  order 
to  keep  meaningful  electronically  processable  records. 
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It  is  recommended  that  the  social  security  number  serve 
as  the  method  of  student  identification  for  higher  education  in 
public  institutions  of  the  State. 

The  Advisory  Council  must  have  access  to  the  data  it  needs  to 
make  intelligent  decisions.    While  the  voluntary  cooperation  of  the 
public  institutions  has  been  excellent  over  the  past  year,  the  Council 
feels  it  should  have  statutory  power,  already  possessed  by  other  State 
agencies,  to  collect  the  data  needed  to  adequately  perform  the  function 
for  which  the  Council  was  formed » 

It  is  recommended  that  statutory  power  of  data  collection 
be  given  to  the  Advisory  Council  for  Higher  Education  so  that 
it  may  adequately  perform  its  functions. 
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CHAPTER  X 
SPECIAL  STUDIES 


In  addition  to  its  work  on  the  Master  Plan  for  Higher  Education 
in  Maryland,  the  Advisory  Council  has  undertaken  a  number  of  special 
studies  over  the  past  year.    In  some  cases,  these  special  studies  are 
intended  to  develop  information  for  later  inclusion  within  the  Master 
Plan;  in  other  cases,  they  may  be  specific  applications  of  Master  Plan 
concepts  to  given  questions. 

POST-HIGH  SCHOOL  PLANS  OF  SENIORS 

The  post-high  school  plans  of  seniors  were  surveyed  in  1965  as 
a  result  of  requests  from  House  Education  Chairman,  R,  Samuel 
Dillon  and  Senate  Education  Chairman,  Mary  E.  Nock.    The  survey 
was  made  by  the  Advisory  Council  with  the  cooperation  of  the  Council 
on  High  School  and  College  Relations  and  the  State  Department  of 
Education. 

Forty-four  thousand,  two  hundred,  forty  (44,  240)  high  school 
seniors  (over  93%  of  the  total  number  of  seniors)  responded  to  the 
questionnaire o    Both  public  and  private  high  schools  participated  in 
the  study.    A  preliminary  analysis  of  the  data  shows  that  67%  are 
planning  to  continue  their  education.    Of  these,   88%  are  planning  to 
attend  this  year  and  12%  at  a  later  date.    Not  all  seniors  planning  to 
continue  their  education  expect  to  attend  a  degree -granting  institution. 
Forty-eight  percent  (48%)  of  the  total  respondents  plan  to  attend  a 
community  college  or  four-year  institution. 

The  study  shows  that  14,  571  seniors  do  not  plan  to  attend  any 
school  beyond  high  school,  but  4,  862  of  these  seniors  not  continuing 
their  education  said  they  would  continue  to  attend  school  if  they  could 
get  a  scholarship  or  long-term,  low-interest  loan. 

Of  those  seniors  planning  to  attend  school,  69%  plan  to  attend 
institutions  in  Maryland  and  31%  plan  to  attend  institutions  in  other 
states.    For  students  attending  institutions  in  Maryland,  26%  plan  to 
attend  a  community  or  junior  college;  52%,  a  four-year  college;  10%, 
a  business  school;  4%,  a  nursing  school;  6%,  a  technical  or  trade 
school  and  2%  plan  to  attend  some  other  type  institution.    Of  those 
students  attending  institutions  in  other  states,  7%  plan  to  attend  junior 
college;   69%,   a  four-year  college,   8%,  a  business  school;   3%,  a  nurs- 
ing school;   9%,   a  technical  or  trade  school;   and  4%  plan  to  attend  some 
other  type  institution. 
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Some  of  the  data  developed  from  this  survey  have  been  included 
in  this  Report,   in  Chapter  III.    The  completed  analysis  and  report  is 
expected  to  be  available  later  this  year.    This  will  include  analyses  of 
the  data  in  terms  of  such  factors  as  race,   sex,  kind  of  high  school 
attended,  location  of  high  school,  curriculum  pursued,  grade-point 
average,  and  parents'  school  experience. 


YEAR-ROUND  OPERATION  OF  HIGHER  EDUCATION  FACILITIES 

The  Advisory  Council  was  asked  to  make  this  report  in  accord- 
ance with  Senate  Resolution  Number  31  passed  during  the  1965  Gen- 
eral Assembly.    "Year-Round  Operation"  is  defined  for  purposes  of 
this  study  as  meaning  that  an  institution  gives  support  to  academic 
programs  throughout  approximately  48  weeks  of  the  calendar  year  in 
academic  terms  of  approximately  equal  length  in  which  the  same  full 
curriculum  is  offered  and  in  which  approximately  equal  numbers  of 
students  are  enrolled.    Under  these  conditions,  students  are  admitted  to 
complete  work  leading  toward  their  degree  in  each  of  these  terms.    It 
is  recognized  that  the  year-round  calendar  is  only  one  way  by  which 
utilization  of  higher  education  facilities  may  be  increased. 

The  study  is  being  made  with  the  assistance  of  the  Council's 
Committee  on  Institutional  Facilities,  and  consultant.  Dr.  W.  Hugh 
Stickler,  co-author  of  the  Southern  Regional  Education  Board  publi- 
cation The  Year-Round  Calendar  in  Operation.    The  study  involves 
gathering  data  on  the  experiences  in  other  states  with  year-round  op- 
eration, the  issues  involved  in  implementing  such  a  calendar,  and  an 
analysis  of  present  utilization  of  facilities  in  Maryland's  public  and 
private  higher  education  institutions.    A  questionnaire  has  been  sent 
to  Maryland  colleges  for  this  purpose,  and  the  returns  are  presently 
being  evaluated. 

Preliminary  findings  on  data  presently  available  indicate  that 
although  economies  may  be  effected  in  the  long  run  on  a  cost-per- 
pupil  basis,  the  transitional  period  would  require  a  higher  total  level 
of  support  by  the  State.    Although  there  are  different  patterns  for  uti- 
lizing existing  faculty  when  an  institution  goes  on  to  a  year-round  cal- 
endar, there  is  every  indication  that  the  year-round  operation  will  not 
be  a  substitute  for  the  recruitment  of  additional  faculty. 

It  is  quite  possible  that  additional  data  will  be  needed  to  inves- 
tigate in  greater  depth  the  implications  of  the  preliminary  findings, 
so  that  specific  policy  recommendations  can  be  formulated. 
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INTER-STATE  RECIPROCITY 

This  study  was  initiated  at  the  request  of  Senator  Mary  Nock. 
Interstate  reciprocity  arrangements  are  agreements  between  states 
or  their  educational  institutions  to  facilitate  enrollment  of  out-of- 
state  residents  in  the  institutions  of  the  participating  states.    Among 
the  obstacles  to  inter-state  exchange  of  students  are:     (1)    the  admis- 
sions policy  for  non-resident  students  and  (2)  the  out-of-state  tuition 
structures.    Inquiries  were  made  from  the  U.S.  Office  of  Education 
concerning  existing  arrangements.    A  number  of  states  reported  to 
have  these  arrangements  were  contacted. 

In  order  to  determine  the  scope  of  in  and  out -migration  of  stu- 
dents, data  were  obtained  from  an  unpublished  report  of  the  U.S. 
Office  of  Education.    A  preliminary  analysis  of  these  (1963)  data  in- 
dicate the  following:     a  large  number  of  Maryland  residents  (22,  882) 
were  enrolled  in  higher  education  institutions  outside  of  Maryland. 
This  represents  31%  of  all  Maryland  residents  in  higher  education  in 
that  year.    Of  this  number,   6,  081  were  enrolled  in  public  institutions 
outside  of  Maryland.     The  heaviest  out -migration  (2,  906  students) 
were  enrolled  in  the  publicly  controlled  institutions  in  the  five  states 
contiguous  to  Maryland  and  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    Of  these, 
1,  470  were  enrolled  in  full  time,  undergraduate  programs. 

It  would  appear  from  these  data  that  a  significant  number  of 
Maryland  students  going  to  out-of-state  colleges  would  be  assisted  by 
a  program  of  reciprocity.     One  factor  to  be  taken  into  consideration 
is  the  relative  distance  of  Maryland  students  to  out-of-state  institu- 
tions as  compared  with  those  within  the  State.    These  data  will  be  re- 
lated to  the  information  gathered  in  the  study  of  post-high  school 
plans  of  Maryland  seniors. 

There  is  some  indication  in  the  post -high  school  plan  study  that 
students  living  near  the  state  boundaries  wish  to  enroll  in  out-of-state 
institutions  that  may  be  closer  to  their  homes.    The  extent  to  which 
reciprocity  arrangements  will  affect  enrollment  patterns  cannot  of 
course  be  foreseen.    Another  factor  to  be  investigated  is  the  degree 
to  which  students  from  neighboring  states  would  expect  to  attend 
Maryland  colleges.    Criteria  for  such  inter-relationships  needs  to  be 
given  serious  consideration. 

Preliminary  findings  indicate  that  there  are  two  patterns  of  re- 
ciprocity arrangements:     (1)  a  bilaterial  arrangement  between  two 
states  to  accept  each  others  students  on  the  same  basis  as  resident 
students,   and  (2)  regional  or  multi-lateral  contract  arrangements  in 
which  a  state  pays  the  difference  between  resident  and  non-resident 
tuition  for  its  residents  studying  elsewhere.    The  problems  and 
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issues  involved  in  these  kinds  of  arrangements  require  further  ex- 
ploration, including  a  study  in  depth  of  the  fiscal  implications  of  re- 
ciprocity.   Admissions  policy  agreements  will  also  have  to  be 
considered. 


FACULTY  SALARY  SCHEDULES 

The  Advisory  Council  has  responsibility  under  Article  77, 
Section  327  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  for  "study  and  advice 
regarding  the  State-wide  coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  public 
institutions  of  higher  learning  academically,  administratively  and 
fiscally  . . . .  "    The  Council  asked  the  representatives  of  the  three 
segments  of  public  higher  education  for  suggestions  as  to  specific 
areas  that  the  Council  might  study.    Mr.  Comer  Coppie,  Executive 
Director  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  State  Colleges  wrote  under  date 
of  August  6,   1965  to  the  Council  stating  the  importance  of  an  adequate 
salary  schedule  and  suggesting  that  the  Council  "can  be  of  particular 
assistance  to  the  State  Colleges  by  helping  to  restore  the  uniform 
framework  which  was  adopted  for  faculty  salaries  in  Maryland  in  1962 
and  existed  through  the  1965  fiscal  year. "    Mr.  Coppie's  letter  states 
"Commencing  with  the  1966  year  (1965-1966  academic  year)  a  devia- 
tion from  previous  policy  has  been  allowed". 

Dr.  Joseph  F.  Keimig,  the  Council's  Specialist  in  Higher  Edu- 
cation Finance,  has  begun  a  study  of  faculty  salaries  bearing  on  this 
problem.    Dr.  Keimig  is  gathering  data  about  salary  schedules  in 
Maryland  and  in  other  states  and  working  with  Mr.  William  F. 
Perkins,  Budget  Analyst  for  the  State,   in  determining  the  way  in 
which  the  study  might  be  made.    The  study  is  now  in  its  preliminary 
stages.    One  of  the  factors  in  the  study  is  to  determine  the  compara- 
bility of  data  so  that  valid  analyses  can  be  made.    The  data  will  be 
classified  according  to  the  type  of  institution;   namely,  university, 
state  college,  and  community  college. 


PROCEDURES  FOR  INITIATING  NEW  PROGRAMS 

Article  77,  Section  327  of  the  Annotated  Code  of  Maryland  states 
that  "the  functions  of  the  Council  shall  include  the  following  ....  in- 
vestigation of  the  needs  throughout  the  State  for  undergraduate,  grad- 
uate and  adult  education,  for  professional  and  technical  training  and 
for  research  facilities,  and  presentation  of  plans  and  recommenda- 
tions for  the  establishment  and  location  of  new  facilities  and 
programs  ..." 
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During  its  deliberations,  the  Council's  committee  on  Role  and 
Scope  voted  that  procedures  should  be  esta±)lished  for  studying  the  de- 
sirability and  feasibility  of  new  programs  in  higher  education  institu- 
tions.   Criteria  need  to  be  established  and  specific  data  made  avail- 
able so  that  appropriate  systematic  investigation  may  be  conducted  to 
determine  the  need  for  new  programs  and  the  capacity  and  adequacy 
of  staff  and  facilities  to  put  a  new  program  into  effect.    Detailed  data 
necessary  for  evaluation  would  include  such  items  as  capital  and  op- 
erating expenses  (both  initially  and  ultimately),   staffing  require- 
ments,  physical  facility  requirements,  potential  enrollments  and  re- 
lationship to  existing  programs,   and  the  availability  of  similar  pro- 
grams at  other  institutions  both  in  the  state  and  elsewhere.     The 
Committee  on  Role  and  Scope  is  currently  engaged  in  the  development 
of  guidelines  for  evaluation  of  requests  for  instituting  new  programs. 
The  development  of  these  guidelines  should  have  a  high  priority  in  the 
future  work  of  the  Council. 


MEDICAL  SCHOOL  AT  COLLEGE  PARK 

Joint  Resolution  Number  26  of  the  1965  Maryland  General  As- 
sembly called  upon  the  Advisory  Council  to  investigate  the  advisabil- 
ity and  feasibility  of  establishing  an  additional  branch  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Maryland  School  of  IMedicine  at  the  College  Park  Campus,  in 
association  with  the  Prince  Georges  General  Hospital.     The  Council 
requested  a  sub-committee  of  its  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope  of  In- 
stitutions to  investigate  the  matter,  and  the  following  report  has  been 
submitted: 

In  recent  months  the  Council's  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope 
has  studied  earlier  reports  bearing  on  this  subject.    We  examined  the 
1962  report  by  the  subcommittee  of  the  Committee  of  Medical  Care  of 
the  Maryland  State  Planning  Commission  entitled  "Medical  Education 
and  Research  Needs  in  Maryland,  "  and  the  study  entitled  "The  Report 
of  Consultation  to  the  Subcommittee  on  Expansion  of  Medical  Educa- 
tion Facilities  of  the  Committee  of  Medical  Care,  "  Maryland  State 
Planning  Committeeo    We  have  studied  the  response  to  these  reports 
published  by  the  University  of  Maryland  in  May  1963  as  well  as  the 
report  of  the  subcommittee  on  the  Expansion  of  Medical  School  Facili- 
ties of  the  Planning  Council  for  the  Board  of  Health  and  Mental  Hy- 
giene approved  by  the  Board  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene  on  Decem- 
ber 18,   1964. 

As  part  of  study  and  review,  we  requested  an  up-to-date  report 
on  the  present  size  of  entering  classes  at  the  University  of  Maryland 
Medical  School  and  the  progress  which  Maryland  is  making  toward 
meeting  their  expected  needs  for  physicians  over  the  next  ten  years. 
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We  asked  also  for  comments  on  the  expected  demands  upon  existing 
Medical  School  facilities  over  the  same  period. 

In  its  response  to  our  inquiry,  the  University  of  Maryland  indi- 
cated that  the  present  capacity  of  medical  school  facilities  at  the  Un- 
iversity of  Maryland  Medical  School  and  the  Johns  Hoficins  University 
Medical  School  in  Baltimore  met  the  current  needs.    The  University 
of  Maryland's  response  further  indicated  that  these  combined  facili- 
ties had  accomplished  the  expansion  deemed  necessary  in  the  1964 
report  of  the  Board  of  Health  and  Mental  Hygiene. 

University  authorities  emphasize  in  their  report  to  the  Council 
that  the  establishment  of  a  new  medical  school  and  the  expansion  of  a 
general  hospital  to  a  teaching  hospital  requires  a  lead  time  of  approx- 
imately ten  years.    During  this  period  the  investment  does  not  yield  a 
single  student.    This  means  that  unexpected  demands  over  the  next 
few  years  would  be  better  met  by  additional  investment  in  existing  fa- 
cilities at  the  University  of  Maryland's  Medical  School  in  Baltimore 
rather  than  in  the  development  of  an  entirely  new  school. 

Maryland  must  begin  to  plan  for  the  years  beyond  1975.    We  can 
be  certain  that  the  demand  for  physicians  will  grow  with  increasing 
rapidity,  and  the  Council,  therefore,  believes  that  in  view  of  the  lead 
time  required  the  responsible  agencies  and  institutions  should  under- 
take a  new  study  working  toward  the  development  of  additional  med- 
ical training  facilities  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  1980's.    The 
Council  will  consider  the  proposal  for  an  additional  school  at  College 
Park  in  association  with  the  Prince  Georges  General  Hospital  as  a 
part  of  this  over-all  study. 


UNIVERSITY  SCHOOL  OF  ARCHITECTURE 

BACKGROUND:       Responding  to  a  long -felt  need,  the  University 
first  undertook  in  1957  to  study  the  possibility  of  establishing  a  School 
of  Architecture.    This  coincided  with  a  study  at  the  Southern  Regional 
Education  Board  (SREB)  on  the  same  subject.    A  "Preliminary  Report 
for  Establishment  of  a  School  of  Architecture  at  University  of  Mary- 
land, "  by  A.  H.  Maclntire,  was  presented  in  October,   1961.    In  1963, 
a  special  committee  of  the  University  Faculty  Senate  reported  the  re- 
sults of  a  study  it  had  conducted  on  the  question,  concluding  in  a  rec- 
ommendation favorable  to  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Architec- 
ture.   The  findings  and  conclusions  of  the  Faculty  Senate  committee 
were  supported  by  the  report  of  a  Special  Advisory  Committee  of  the 
American  Institute  of  Architects,  issued  in  August  of  1964.    At  the 
request  of  the  University  and  its  President,  Dr.  Elkins,  the  Advisory 
Council  for  Higher  Education  undertook  to  evaluate  its  proposal  in  the 
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light  of  its  responsibility  to  make  "impartial  study  of  (the  State's) 
prograjns  of  higher  education"  and  its  statutory  duty  to  investigate 
"the  needs  throughout  the  State  for. . .  .professional  and  technical 
training"  and  to  present  "recommendations  for  the  establishment  and 
location  of  new  facilities  and  programs.  "    The  proposal  of  the  Uni- 
versity, with  appropriate  supporting  material,  was  then  referred  to 
the  Council's  Policy  Committee  on  Role  and  Scope  of  Institutions  for 
recommendation  to  the  Council.    In  considering  this  proposal,  the 
Committee  felt  it  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that 
considerable  study  had  already  been  made  on  this  subject  over  a  long 
period  of  time.     The  Committee  also  took  into  account  the  several 
favorable  statements  offered  on  this  proposal  by  various  independent 
groups  concerned  with  architecture  in  Maryland,  which  statements 
are  included  in  the  University's  proposal. 

CONCLUSIONS:      The  Council  bases  its  recommendation  upon  the 
following  considerations: 

Need.      In  the  foreseeable  future,  Maryland  will  continue  to 
exceed  most  other  states  in  construction  activity  and  in  the  growth  of 
this  activity,  as  its  population,  economy,  and  standard  of  living  ex- 
pand considerably  above  the  national  average.    This  growth  will  nec- 
essarily result  in  an  increasing  demand  for  the  services  of  qualified 
architects  in  the  State.    Furthermore,  if  Maryland's  physical  growth 
is  to  avoid  economic  and  aesthetic  misfortunes,  the  architects  re- 
tained must  be  of  high  quality  and,  hence,  of  good  training. 

Present  Sources.    At  the  present  time,  Maryland  provides  no 
educational  facilities,  public  or  private,  for  accredited  professional 
education  in  architecture  and  related  fields.    To  comply  with  State 
standards  for  Architectural  Registration,  therefore,  those  persons 
wishing  to  practice  architecture  in  Maryland  must  necessarily  be 
trained  in  other  states.    Consequently,  for  its  architectural  develop- 
ment, Maryland  is  dependent  upon  the  facilities  of  these  other  states. 
Probably  because  of  the  difficulties  and  expenses  attendant  upon  out- 
of-state  education,  and  the  increased  likelihood  that  departing  students 
will  not  return,  Maryland  is  "one  of  two  states  which  fell  behind  in 
the  number  of  architects  proportionate  to  the  physical  urban  grov^h. " 
Present  State  sources,  in  other  words,  have  not  been  adequate  to 
meet  Maryland's  architectural  needs. 

Educational  Opportunity.     Correlative  to  the  unmet  needs  of 
the  State  for  architects  are  the  unmet  needs  of  Maryland  students  who 
might  wish  to  enter  this  profession.    The  cost  of  out-of-state 
education including  costs  beyond  tuition  and  fees is  con- 
siderably above  that  for  in-state  education,  whatever  the  field.    That 
architectural  students  from  Maryland  should  be  denied  the  same 
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advantages  of  in-state  education  provided  for  other  professional  stu- 
dents is  difficult  to  justify.    The  presence  at  this  time  of  122  Maryland 
students  in  out-of-state  schools  of  architecture  indicates  an  even 
greater  number  who  might  profit  from  in-state  facilities,  were  they 
available. 

Establishment,    The  University  of  Maryland,  with  its  heavy 
responsibility  in  public  professional  training  generally,  is  the  logical 
public  institution  to  undertake  the  establishment  of  a  School  of  Archi- 
tecture.   The  College  Park  campus  is  the  logical  site  for  the  School, 
because  of  the  tie-ins  possible  with  The  College  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
the  School  of  Engineering,  and  the  proximity  of  the  main  University 
Library. 

Support,     The  cost  for  the  establishment  and  operation  of  the 
School  of  Architecture  would  not  be  so  great  as  to  affect  detrimentally 
either  present  programs  of  the  University  or  other  anticipated  de- 
velopments.   In  allocating  the  resources  of  the  University,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  School  of  Architecture  merits  a  high  priority. 

RECOMMENDATION:    It  is  recommended  that  a  School  of  Ar- 
chitecture he  established  by  the  University  of  Maryland;  and 
that,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  portion  of  this  program  is  tied 
quite  clearly  to  the  Liberal  Arts  program  and  to  other  facili- 
ties, such  as  the  library,  at  the  College  Park  Campus,  and  to 
the  economical  use  of  resources  and  the  existing  undergrad- 
uate offerings  at  College  Park,  the  School  of  Architecture  he 
established  at  that  location. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
CONTINUING  COUNCIL  ACTIVITIES 


The  functions  of  the  Advisory  Council  are  succinctly  stated  in  the 
Maryland  Manual  as  follows: 

The  Council's  functions  include  the  preparation  of  pro- 
grams for  the  orderly  growth  and  overall  development 
of  the  State  System  of  public  higher  education,  the  in- 
vestigation of  needs  throughout  the  State  for  undergrad- 
uate, graduate  and  adult  education,  for  professional  and 
technical  training  and  for  research  facilities.    The 
Council  also  has  the  responsibility  for  the  presentation 
of  plans  and  recommendations  for  the  establishment  and 
location  of  new  facilities  and  programs. 

The  Council  conducts  studies  regarding  the  State-wide 
coordination  of  the  activities  of  the  public  institutions 
of  higher  learning,  academically,  administratively,  and 
fiscally  and  makes  recommendations  to  the  governing 
boards  of  public  institutions  of  higher  education,  and  to 
appropriate  State  officials. 

The  Council  submits  to  the  Governor  and  to  the  General 
Assembly  an  annual  report  of  its  activities,  including  the 
result  of  any  studies  it  has  undertaken  or  completed, 
together  with  such  plans  or  recommendations  respecting 
public  higher  education  as  may  be  appropriate. 

These  prescribed  functions  encompass  a  broad  spectrum  of 
activity,  and  each  activity  must  be  considered  in  a  priority'  which 
contributes  to  the  overall  "Master  Plan"  formulation  for  higher  edu- 
cation.   The  Council  must  make  in-depth  studies  in  all  areas  of  higher 
education  in  order  to  have  a  workable  blueprint. 

In  the  coming  year,  the  priority  items  wdll  be: 

1.  Further  development  of  plans  and  recommendations  for 
the  establishment  and  location  of  new  facilities  and 
programs. 

2.  Conclusion  of  the  study  of  year-round  operation.     This 
study  will  point  out  the  present  use  of  facilities  in  the 
State,  as  well  as  the  experience  of  other  states  and  in- 
stitutions with  year-round  operation. 
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3.  The  survey  of  post -high  school  plans  of  seniors  in  Mary- 
land schools.    The  information  gathered  by  this  survey 
will  furnish  among  other  things  a  basis  for  projecting  en- 
rollments at  the  various  institutions  for  academic  and 
technical  education.     The  survey  will  be  an  important  tool 
in  determining  the  areas  of  the  State  where  educational 
opportunity  is  either  not  fully  available  or  not  fully  utilized 
by  the  citizens. 

4.  A  study  on  educational  reciprocity  possibilities  with  other 
states.    In  areas  where  programs  are  not  available,  it  may 
be  most  economically  feasible  to  reach  agreements  with 
other  states  for  mutual  lowering  of  out-of-state  restrictions, 

5.  A  study  of  salaries,  both  academic  and  administrative. 
The  study  will  make  comparisons  among  institutions  in 
Maryland,  as  well  as  comparisons  of  Maryland  with  region- 
al and  national  institutions, 

6.  A  continuation  of  the  establishment  and  broadening  of 
channels  of  communication  between  the  educational  com-     , 
munity  and  the  citizens  of  Maryland,  whether  they  be 
groups  of  particular  interests  or  individuals.    These 
channels  of  communications  will  be  maintained  by  a  num- 
ber of  activities  such  as  brochures,  public  meetings, 
literature  pertaining  to  Council  activities,  questionnaires, 
speakers,  and  various  mass  media  communications. 

The  above  activities  are  the  priority  items.    Other  issues  will 
undoubtably  be  raised  in  the  coming  year  to  which  the  Council  will  be 
expected  to  respond.    The  on-going  participation  of  the  Council's  seven 
committees,  in  addition  to  a  committee  on  instructional  practices  to  be 
initiated  this  year,  will  face  a  number  of  issues  of  urgent  consideration. 
Such  items  as  adult  and  continuing  education,  a  centralized  computer 
facility  for  institutions,  meaningful  enrollment  projections,   scope  of 
institutions,  costs  and  uniform  accounting  are  important  issues,  and  the 
Council  and  its  committees  will  be  working  in  the  next  year  to  help 
clarify  these  issues.     From  these  clarifications  will  come  recommen- 
dations for  implementation. 
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